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PREFACE 



The International Syn^josium on "New Directions in Art 
Education," held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, July 27-29, 
1966, was sponsored cooperatively by UNE^, the 
International Society for Education through Art, the 
INSEA Ccjiniiittee of Yugoslavia, and the National Art 
Education Association of the Ignited States « The 
twenty-five participants were invited on consultation 
among the four sponsoring agencies; eleven counties 
were represented— Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the German Democratic Republic, the German 
Federal Republic, Great Britain, Japan, Switzerland, 
the iMted States of America, and Yugoslavia. 

Plans for the syn^josium were initiated and su^ 
ported by the Natioial Art Education Association with 
the assistaroe of the Arts and Humanities Program of 
the Office of Education, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The INSEA Conmittee 
of Yugoslavia was tiie host. 

In initiating this syirposium, it was the general 
intention of the National Art Education Association to 
facililate the assembly of a small group of art educa- 
tion leaders from several countries, thereby to make 
possible the kind of deliberations vMch l^e inter- 
national congresses do not customarily allow. Dat^ 
for the symposium were selected tdiioh preced^ by just 
a few days the meeting of the XVIII International 
gress of INSIA in Prague, Czechoslovakia, thus provid- 
ing the inmediate occasion for this pre-congress 
assembly. 

Mora specifically, the objective of the National 
Art Education Association was to enable the assembly 
of an international group of art education leaders so 
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that;: 

1) views, attitudes, and infomation on issues 
affecting education in the visual arts would be 
exchanged; 

2) the study of oon?>arative art education history, 
theory, methodology, and organization would be 
encouraged and fostered; 

3) the international exchange of persomel and infor- 
national services related to education in the arts 
would be promoted; 

4) relationships among various social, economic, and 
political factors pertaining to the support of the 
arts in education would be better understood; and 

5) a selected group of articulate and ii^uential 
American art educators could engage in extended 
conversations with collea^es from oth^ natio^ 
to learn more about the directions and accomplish- 
ments for the study of art education in other 
countries and to make known some of the recent 
research and development activities of American 
art education, thus furttoing the possibility for 
the Aisrican representatives to play a more active 
role in the international affairs of art education 
than had heretofore been the case* 

The papers and discussions were given in either 
English, French, German, or Serbo-Croati^, and contiiv- 
uous simultaneous translations were provided* With 
only three exertions, the text of this report was 
drown fixan the tape recordings of all the <^scussions 
given in English and the simultaneous English transla- 
tions of the papers and discussions given in the other 
three languages* The texts of the papers by Dr* J* A* 
Soika of the German Federal Republic and Dr* Edwin 
Ziegfeld of the United States were used as sulmtted; 
the text of the Report of the Suniaary and Recomiienda- 
tions Coranittee was also used as submitted in English* 
The tronscript of all the tape recorded materials was 
very carefully checked and sparingly edited to pre- 
serve the intended meanings and the quali'ty of the- 
spoken word, vdiile providing for reada b ility* 

Parts of some of the papers and discussions in- 
sisted of commentaries on lantern slide r^roductions 
of children’s art works* Since these portions of the 



transca?ipt depended heavily on the reproductions for 
meaning* and since adequate duplication of the repro- 
ductions in this report was not possible, certain sec- 
tions of the mterial were omitted from the text* 

Any effort to oapsulize the subrtance of the 
deliberations at the Belgrade Syn^sium would be fool- 
lardy. Even e, cursory glance at the text of the report 
will reveal to the reader that the papers presented and 
discussions given ranged tla subject areas from the 
development of children throu^ creative ejq>erience in 
art to the administration of art education in cmicula 
for general education and to art teacher education 
itself. 

As the deliberations unfolded* and as speakers and 
participants addressed themselves to the subject of th<2 
synposium— ”New Directior^ in Art Education”— the value 
of the symposium became increasi^ly apparent. It did. 
irdeed provide a unique opportunity for a small inter- 
natioial groi;p of art educators to engage in extended 
discussion, some of it exploratory and some of it 
detailed, which permitted them to understand more thor- 
ou^y the problems in art education as perceived by the 
representatives of eleven different countries from Vfe^ 
and East Europe, and from the Western and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres. 

Regardless of the specific subjorts under discus- 
sion, there v^ere several themes which recurred time and 
again: 

Capacities and tendencies toward creative experi- 
ence in art are shared by all. Education in art needs 
to protect, encourage, motivate, and nurture them. 

The problems of maintaining, extending, and improv- 
ing education for creative escp^ienoe in art are univer- 
sal concerns of art educators in industrialized 
societies precisely because the general ^ conscious 
concern for creative experience in life is a product of 
twentieth century technological culture. 

Capacities and tendencies toward creative experi- 
ence in art require substantive aesthetic bases in order 
to flouri^* 

While development and experience in art are largely 
personal and subjective, they also rest on ai^ reqdire 
es^tial objective components. While experience in art 
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is largely non-rational, it al^ contains rational 
c nn^ nents. \i7hile experience in art is largely non- 
cognitive, it is not devoid of cognitive con^joi^ts* 
•Eherefore, education in art weakens its ^tential 
effect to the degree that it oversijr?>lifies by over- 
looking one or the other dinension of aesthetic 
^cperience* 

The problem 'for the art teacher is to discover how 
to achieve reasonable and systenaatic teaching without 
violating the individuality of pupils and the personal 
are:? ur^a^ictable qualities in their artistic ejq>res- 
sions* 

The problem for art education is to create the 
forms of curriculum vdiich can educate students to value 
quality in present experience, to enable them to con- 
front the future and derive wisdom from an enhanced 
appreciation of the artistic toitage through increased 
aesthetic discrimiiation and judgment* 

Above all, art is a humanistic enterprise, and 
education in art is dedicated to the humanistic devel- 
opment of all pupils. Art education must, therefore, 
prxrtect the diversity among pqpils and maintain an open 
view toward the ia 5 >redictable in the arts, because 
protection of diversity and opewess toward the unpre- 
dictable is the source of hunanistic wisdom and richr 
ness* 



And finally, the route to the extension and 
improvement of art education is through scholarly stu^ 
of the issues involved, and the open exchange of mate- 
rials, information, and personnel. Symposiums like the 
one in Belgrade help to underscore the ne^ for such 
study and exchange. The means of fulfilling these 
nee(^ can only be created through INSEA and its various 
national constituents. 

Tue International Symposium on ”New Directions in 
Art Educacion” fulfilled its purp.-^se prcviding a 
forum for the kind and quality of discussion^ intended* 
For the American delegation, it provided an invaluable 
opportunity to learn more about the status of ^ 
cation the^ and practice in the other entries vdiich 
w*sza represented, to conmunicate information about tdie 
developments in art education in the I^ted States, and 
ultimately to become better able to view the work in 
Americcun art education in the light of the international 

scene. 










The Report of the Suniiary and Recoranendations 
Coninittee of the Belgrade Syraposium* which concludes 
the text of this r^p^* was delivers! at one of the 
plenary sessions of the XVIII Congress of INSEA ^vdien 
it met in ftague® Czechoslovakia, in the following 
weekc 



Manuel Barkan, Editor 












FIRST SESSION 

Chaiiroan; Professor Josip Roca 
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Introductory Remarks 

Roca: Comrades and friends* allow me to welcome you on behalf 

of the INSEA Conmittee and the Association of Art Toch- 
ers of Yugoslavia* and to wish you a pleasant stay in 
the capital of Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav International Coiiinittee was only too 
giaH to accept the proposal of the National Art loca- 
tion Association of the United States to organize an 
international meeting in Belgrade for certain eminent 
experts in art teaching from Europe and from overseas 
countries. We are especially happy to hold this s m a ll 
international gathering prior to the INSEA Congress* 
vMch is to be held in Prague next month, to enable 
colleagues from Belgium, Canada* Czechoslovakia, R:ance, 
the German Democratic Republic, the German Federal Repub- 
lic, Japan, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the Uw-ted 
States, and Yugoslavia to meet and discuss topics in art 
education. 

When working on the same problems, people become 
close to one another, regardless of where they live. 

Thus, art teaching, our field of ^terest* is a way of 
bringing us together. I should like to say that some 
of you who were kind enou^ to visit our country in 
preparation for this meeting have alreacfy become not 
only our acquaintances but friends of the Yugoslav peo- 
ples. Such friendship is created by people wto know 
how to get acquainted with people, their traditions, 
and their achievements in science, culture, and art. 

As art educators, it is our task to develop in the new 
generation a capacity for discovery, for emotional and 
Srtistic experience. The confidence whidi you have 
shown in us and in the initiators of this International 
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^ yffip osiiim by accepting our invitation to this gattiering 
will strengthen international friendship and profes- 
sional cooperation in this endeavor. 

As Yugoslavia develcps into a modem state# it is 
exerting great efforts in and devoting particular atten- 
tion to education and teaching. An eighth year of 
schooling has been introduced# and there are gr^t ^ 
opportunities for further education. Art teaching is 
also attracting more attention. Yugoslav art teache m 
have managed to resist conservative conceptions of ^ 
teaching. They have succeeded in penetrat^ into 
psyche of the young child# in activating Ms cap^ities 
for crsativeness# and in acc^ting the child and Ms 
artistic capacities throughout his developaent. In 
teaching art— the foundation for the development of all 
creative capacities# general- pedagogy no longer treats 
this subject as a boring one. 

Developing the creative capacities of children a^ 
youth extends their capacity for creativity ^ p*Tj.ptes 
their knowledge of all the other sciences. TM basic 
aim of art teaching is to liberate man from visual mo^ 
lonv* to develop his love for painting# scMpture# and 
the applied arts in his oivn country as well as Ms^ 
where. If a greater percentage of people were to know 
the arts of other nations# then there would be ^re ^n- 
fidence among nations. To bring man clos^ to ^e ^s 
is a very complex task# but it is also a beautiful one. 
So far# we have found great satisfaction . 

occasions in being able to seejmt^toonal ^ 
in Yugoslavia# particularly exhibitions of the art of 
young children. Our art teachers am acquain^ W3.th 
the results achieved by colleagues in Japan# France# 
^gium# the German Democratic Republic, the (^rman 
Federal R^wblic, the United States# and elsevdi^, ^ 
we are plea^ that art teachers from other natioi^ had 
the opportunity of seeing the achievenmts of thear 
YugoMav colleagues at international exhibitions. 

Art teaching in Yugoslavia is now discovering new 
and more adequate methods for the secondary Mhools. 
Pressures in the regular curriculum do not allw suf- 
ficient time for art education. This problem is 
typical not only in our country but elsewhere, too. 
SSiafore# we are confident that this Interj^ional 
Symposium as well as the INSEA Congress in Fiague w^ 
er«at assistance to all of us. Ejperiemes and 
the re^ts of scientific research m ary nation 

interest to all of us; the subjects that we will 
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discuss are topical for every art teacher, regardless 
of where he comes fton# 

Welcoming you and wishing you great success in this 
synposium, I beg you dear delegates to feel at horae in 
our country* 

Now, I give the floor to Dr* Dom* He is going to 
explain how the idea of this synposium developed and how 
the meeting was organized* 

Dom; Professor Roca has asked that I say a few words 

the background of our proposal to come to Yugoslavia and 
to organize this International Symposium on Art Educa- 
tion- This idea was fonnulated during informal discus- 
sions among Dr* Harlan Hoffa of the United States Office 
of Education, Professor Roca, and myself in Japan last 
summer at the INSEA Congress* We talked about a sympo- 
sium involving a small group of art educators from 
throughout the world vdiich might be held in this coun- 
try* Following this discussion. Dr* Hoffa and I were 
able to come here in Iferch of this year to talk further 
with Professor Roca and others of the Assroiation of Art 
Teachers of Yugoslavia about the possibility of such a 
symposium* During the discussions in March, we agreed 
that such a symposium would be an important contrihution 
to art education in the world ana tnat we should proceed 
to make the plans* This decision vas supported by the 
Association of Art Teachers of Yu^slavia and ty my own 
association, the National Art Education Association of 
the United States* 

In the United States, we feel that since told 
to II we have not been as close as we w^d Ito to be 
to the best thiiiking in art education i^ch exists in 
nary countries of the world* Our feeling that such a 
symposium was needed, therefore, cam e f our belief 
that an exclange of ideas would be important and bene- 
ficial both to us and to others. We were anxious to 
have an opportunity for all of us to gather togetto to 
share ideas on vhat new directions are available in the 
field of art education* This was the major reason for 
the development of this symposium* We look forward to 
exclHnging views and ideas and discussing nw theories 
vMch have been developed through research in our field* 

As to our reasons for organizing^ this symposium, 
we have no further specific purposes in mind, altho^^. 
we do lave several suggestioiis for l^ter consideratioii* 
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Roca: 



Mattil: 



In planning this luseting* W6 felt that an infomal 
gathering of twenty-five or thirty art educators would 
offer advantages over the large Congress which will be 
held later in Prague. We feel that the opportunity for 
a wann exchange of ideas is very ajsportant* and we hope 
^od things will come from this. 

In suniiBry> I would like to indicate some of the 
general considerations or objectives which we origi- 
nally envisioneda I want to mention^ these to you 
because you might like to keep them in^mind as we work 
together during the syroposiumt Oi^ objectives were! 

1) to exchange views ai^ information about issues 
affecting education in the visual arts in our coun- 
tries; 2) to foster and encourage the stud/ of capar- 
ative art education theory* history* organization* and 
laethcdology; 3) to promote the intentional ^change 
of personnel and informational services relating to 
education in the arts; 4) to gain u^erstanding of ^ 
relationships among the various social* economic* ar« 
p ol i tica l factors that influence the arts in education; 
and 5) to permit a selected group of Albican art cr- 
eators to participate in such a symposium so that th^ 
could return to the United States with news and infor- 
mation about new trends and developments in art educa- 
tion and help Americans understand and participate 
more in art education as a world venture. 

We are very much indebted to Dr. Karlan Jfcffa and 
the United States Office of Education for their support 
and to the Association of Art Teachers of Yugoslavia 
for making this conference possible. We are obviously^ 
in ddit to the Association of Art Teachers of Yugo^w^ 
for the very excellent planning and development wiich 
are already apparent to aiLl of us. We are i^ebted to 
them for the work they have done and for their very 
cordial reception. Thank j/ou. 

Some additional information will be given by Dr. 

Mattil. 

I would like to say just a few words as the p^t- 
president of the National Art Education Association of 
the United States. We are very honored and pl^ed to 
be able to participate in a symposium such as this* and 
we are most grateful to Professor Roca* Dr. Dora* Dr. 
Hoffa* and all of the friends and colleagues who are 

asseonbled here. 
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An Address; 
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Our association is a veiy youns ^ coBoparison 
to others^ so yoicig that its first pr^ident* Rpofessor 
Edwin Zie^elds is here with us on this ^casion. We 
come here with the main purpose of learning and sharing 
infomation* 

Art education in the Iftiited States is well estab- 
lished. In maiQT respects, it is very ctynamic, Ixit it 
is imder constant examination because much iaprovenaent 
is necessary. As an association of ^ educators, we 
try to provide leadership in professional activities to 
bring about the ijiprovement of our art education publi- 
cations, to stimulate research in art education, and to 
encourage art curriculum development in the schools. 

We are very pleased to take part in this meeting with 
you, and we thank you for this opportunity. 



Professor Jankovic will now give his lecture. 



"NEW ROADS TO THE TEACHING OF AFT," by Professor 
Ljubomir Jankovic. 

There are some works of art vMch require us to 
look at them again, to vdiich we return several times 
because they have some strength, because they radiate 
in some way, because th^ are always topical and always 
retain the charm of originality. ^Diis is the case with 
children's works of visual art, vdiich we can approach^ 
fx om various aspects. They should be approached^ now m 
spe^ng about new trends in art education as being of 
recognized value. 

• 

Children's art works are interesting phenomena 
^Mch have gone beyond the limits of the school to 
inspire certain great minds and enrich them throi^h 
tois e>q>erience. These works have advantages which 
similar opressive forms lack. As a result, ficee 
esroression in art has become the mam con^^nent of our 
program of art education for children, which is moving 
quite confidently along new paths in this direction. 

The origin and sources of children's e;q>ression 
in art have alreatfy been determined. We can speak 
today of children's free visual expression. The evolu- 
tion in different parts of the world is either grater 
or lesser, dep^iding upon the conditions under whicai 
it developed. Where life as a whole and many of its 
aspects are intertwined with art, vdiere there is a long 
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standing tradition, whe:« the environnent has beeji 
favorable, and where necessary attention has been 
devoted to visual education, the evolution has been 
quite clear and obvious r What has been the develop- 
ment in this field in our country? Vtorldng ftm day 
to day in schools, we have discovered new, rich, and 
quite surprisii^ results. We might say tltet the possi- 
bilities in this field are great and that, at present, 
th^ are flourishing successfully. 

We lave been working according to well-known 
principles, mostly \7ith children from nine to fourteen 
years of age. At first the results we achieved seemed 
satisfactory to us. However, when art specialists 
went into the lower grades, we began to change our 
early criteria. This was also the result of the^ 
establishnent of study centos in a few larger cities 
and research done into the interpretation of children* s 
free artistic e3q>ression. Wej also stoted to change 
methods, topics, means, and mterials. We organized 
various research studies aiid oondurted some ejqjeri- 
ments. In spite of the wide esq)erieTOe have gained, 
we are still endeavoring to study this field inten- 
sively. 

The current inportant task is to determine the 
characteristics of childr^’s free express wn— spon- 
taneity, creativity, and imagination— and its general 
educational value. Its characteristics must not be 
changed unless we want to jeopardize the basic 
of children’s art. The question arises during its 
development: to vHn&t extent would childi^’s sponta- 
neous e)q>ression suffer \inder different influeraes and 
to what degree would such influences be justifi^? The 
answer to this question should tell us what positive 
evolution there is in this field and the extent to 
which it is present in our practice. 

Children’s works of art are not only spontaneous 
reactions to the world that surrounds th^ and the 
ejqpression of the images thqy have of this world, but 
they also reflect their own personal es^eriences in 
this world, a definitive action. The teacher’s method 
in his work is the fruit of his intelligence. He 
shoid.d never violate the children's ft*ee expression. 

The teacher should support the spontaneous metl^ of 
permitting the child to acquire positive extoienc®* 

The teacher’s presence should ensure an equilibrium 
between the heart and mind, iMch, as is often stressed, 
is needed. It is iirportant to repeat and stress this 
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point today, because the developnent of art in this 
lalf of the century is under the strong influence of 
the intelligentsia, and the influence of co^en^porary 
art i^n azt education is considerable* This influ- 
ence has led to the tendency to ^^ly one or another 
method used in oontesoporary movements in art to the^ 
education of the younger generation* Is Idle evolution 
of children's artistic esqression during the last 
decade chazacterized by more and more rational 
ments? Or, perhaps is there alreai^ the possibility 
that a completely new system is being established in 
art education which will take oyer the present role 
of children's free expression? Or should we adopt 
an alternative— the possibility of parallel existence 
of ^ntaneous children's expression and other 
fbzms? 



These questions also call for our choice either 
of a unilateral tystem, such as we had in the past, or 
of a progzam of art education tdiich u^udes greater 
breadth and greater scope* In accepting this second 
cdtemative, vdiich means a broader and more tolerant 
program, we would like to stress some of the values of 
free opression, which differentiates it fran the nar- 
rower study* The choice of this second alternative 
could have significance in general education, in that 
this program is a specific espression for this age and 
therefore must be cultivated* It contaire many plastic 
values, on the basis of v?hich it is possiUe to develop 
further individual capacities for ejpression and under^ 
standing of visual works* It contributes to the fur- 
ther development of art education, helping to avoid a 
static observation of nature* ‘The deraemd that form 
shoiald be interpreted and created is something that we 
sipport* 



In the evolution of the iTee visual ejpression 
of the child, we must not only consider i»w much the 
rational element is represented* There are seme other 
elements as well* For instance, the maturity of the 
child's general capacities and his repression of b a n al 
reality mi^ satisfy some pedagogues and pty^logists* 
We also need to consider to what degree plastic values 
are represented in his ejpression* In <^er to modesrn- 
ize the child's spontaneous ejpression we must also 
introduce sofne elements which are foreign to him* It 
might seem paradoxical, but it is neverth^ess true, 
that some archaic forms in children's artistic ejpres- 
sions seem more contemporary than the cepies of some 
discoveries in art* 
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AnotJier frequently discussed subject dLs the mechan- 
ical transmission of the visual method in other regions 
of the world without taking into consideration the 
envixonnent, the traditions, or other ijipartant factors 
in the country. For all th^ reas^ we have always 
tried to permit the child*s expression to follow the 
tradition in idiich he has lived and vo ex]^s a cer- 
tain sensibility. Therefore, we have insisted i^n 
differences in context and topics in various regions of 
our countries. Children’s free ejqjression is different 
in coastal regions, in the mcxintains, in the Ixjwlan^, 
and in large setttements. We understand the role of 
the environnent, that there must be a diffe^e between 
stone and brown buildings and intensely colorful vil- 
lages of the plains. There is a difference betwe^ the 
mountainous regions of Slovenia and the distant plains. 
One is more easily represented by graphics and th e ot her 
by visual techniques. We are aware of the strong 
dition of the monumental fresco painting in Serbia and 
Macedonia, whereas in other p^s of the country we find 
exanples of still other arts. In the coartal JJ® 
have the freedom and dominance of the plartic art to- 
dition and in Slovenia, the baroque. So it wouU be 
absuni *to ignore the existence of these values in the 
develorment of our art culture in our younger gen^- 
tion. Also, it would be inadmissible to neglect t he 
new values. These values cane to li^t not only throup 
painting or sculpture but also through arc^tecture and 
through the use of other subjects such as fashion, 
craohic publications, and others. Visual art eduoatwn 
Suiot i^ect all of this or overlook it, but it must 
make a strict selection from it. 

Along with this we also foster free fistic 
expression through technical work concerning the solu^- 
tion of the treatment of plastic values. Wfe gave \sp 
classical materials and a^ted new systems of physical 
and chemical reactions for obtaining new plastic ra- 
tions. But bearing in mind that everything should te 
accessible to children and should be spontaneous a^ 
creative, the materials cannot substitute for cluldren s 
free expression; however, they can carplete 
enable the children to better understand the different 

laws on a high level. 

yje gave up the traditional p r ac t ices vdiich we had 
adoptel at ttie beginning of using a great nunber of 
tadniques, but we ao not think that ui 
foniBtion we have achieved good r^ts in draw^ or 
in works with colors. Vte try different kinds of 






material^ for example^ paper» viood» gypsum» foils of 
copper» ^uminum» and neny others in order to find the 
most adequate ones* The same holds true for other 
techniques* We have also noticed that tiiere is a great 
danger that the technical and the monumental treatment 
sometimes denies visual values because these «x>rks 
sometimes remind us of land works* This "inventive- 
ness" does not contribute to achieving aims we have set 
in art education* Only rare examples show the j^sitive 
use of free artistic espression» vdien through different 
techniques we get art which is more artistically mature* 
Besides acquiring other adjects of artistic culture^ 
the pupils working along these lines should also over- 
come those critical pl^es fxom spontaneous towards 
conscious* For that reason we are not satisfied just 
because technique is leamed» if basic aims in the 
broader plan are not fulfilled* 

Our quest is not only to find new elements and 
introduce them» but we also tend to change and inp:ove 
the quality of the already existing values* Cl^dren*s 
spontaneous e}q>ression has changed along with introduc- 
tion of these new values* New developments in other ^ 
disciplines lave led to extensions of research work in 
this sphere* But everything is more or less in the 
e?q>erimental stage* In the future we are faced with 
the necessity of setting up a more disciplined method- 
ology* The nature of this kind of research is much 
more complex than it is in some fields* because the 
problems of measurement through instruments borrowed 
from other fields remain unresoiveds The methodology 
of our experiments is not up-to-date in caparison to 
the research carried out in other countries* It is 
introduced in the majority of cases as an hypothesis 9 
but an hypothesis should be verified and proved in 
practice* Well-known artistic procedures were simpli- 
fied for a given age level* Everything was well studied 
except the ability of the pupils to assimilate this pro- 




cedure* 



Today the problem of research in this ^here is 
mare ccnplex for two reasons* First* there is the 
necessity to study a greater number of the external 
factors* such as the tendency to reduce the numba? of 
secondary school years and to increase the content of 
all the scientific disciplines and the tendency to 
decrease the number of lessons devoted to art* It is 
also necessary to discover more objective standards to 
appraise the results of a test* The other reason is 
the tendency to cope with problems of artistic nature* 
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For these reasons* research on such problons should 
be studied in a more complex vay. It is true that our 
institutions and different organizations try to solve 
these problems* it is true that thanks to other organ- 
izations, INSEA, UNESCO, and the others, we can keep 
pace with the ip-to-date developmients. It is alTO true 
that methodology is slightly out-dated. ^ Change in ^1 
the other spl^res, and in art as well, is accelerating. 
Everything around us and in us is changing. Art along 
with science is in the front ranks of these changes and 
our obligation is to carry out research work to k^p in 
step with time and to educate the younger generations 
in this spirit. Thank you. 



Thank you very much, Rx>fessor Jankovic. 

Professor Soika, the President of INSEA, will now 
bring greetings, after which he will give his lecture. 



Ladies and Gentlemen. On behalf of INSEA, I would lite 
to extend iry sincere wishes for the success of this 
International Symposium. I am very happy that it -^es 
place in Belgrade. I share your opinion that meetings 
of this kind, as well as the Congress which is going to 
take place in Prague with about two thousand partici- 
pants, will contribute to international cooperation. 
With that in mind I wish you successful work in the 
symposium, and I tlank the organizers on the part of 
INSEA. 

"EUROPEAN ART EDUCATION,” by Dr. J. A. SoiKa. 

As we all of course know, the history of art edu- 
cation, in the widest meaning of the term, goes back 
to very early times. In Europe, in fca:mer days, wh^ 
crafts and art still formed one unifom whole, artistic 
education was provided automatically in the form of 
craftsman and artist trainii^. Distinct beginnings of 
a systematic art education in Europe can already be 
found in the ancient world. Ancient Greece provides 
one of the finest examples of the artistic education 
of a whole people in direct association with religion. 
In the Middle Ages, the monastery schools took over 
Hellenistic and Byzantine art education. 

The beginnings of an art education in the present 
meaning of the term— that is, for pupils of general 
subject schools from kindergarten to the final year of 
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school— appeaz*ed in Europe vd.th pedagogic realism about 
1600« Between 1494 and 1800 nmrQr academies of az*t were 
founded in Europe, but at the same time schools of 
drawing were also estc 0 >lished 9 which had an effect on 
the teaching of art in tlte schools* 

In the eighteenth century, Jean Jacqvies Rousseau 
considered art education to be a pedagogic means in 
the development of human virtues* Demanding Idie devel- 
opment of all the potentialities in children, educators 
of tte Western world drew the first pedagogic /art 
curricula* In his plan of education, German 
Bahrdt, a contenporaxy of Basedow, en;>hasized exercises 
in drawing* They were among the first exercises in his 
school; children had to ^:\actice drawing to a consider* 
able extait before they wrote* At this time, the first 
sight of a ^stematic practical education appeared in 
&jrope* Since then cultural and pedagogic ends have 
been counted to economic ends in order to bring the 
school children of the Western world into an' active 
relationship with the world of creative activity* 










In 1830, as a result of tendencies of the disci- 
ples of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, (e*g« Eriedrich 
Frodbel) there were alre^ exact curricula for the 
teaching of art and examination regulations for art 
teachers* Since 1880, tdie first European workshops 
for scholars and training colleges for teachers of 
these subjects have developed* As for practical craft 
^ucation, it has been carried on mainly by the Euro- 
pean associations in this field and by individual 
persons* Since 1900, there have been actual art 
schools (e*g* in Berlin) for training teachers of art* 



In the reform of the European curricu?a about 
1900, it was decided that the teacdiing of drawing 
should represent the plastic and graphic arts in 1die 
curriculum of the schools* About the same time, owing 
to the increasing constriction of Idie creative arts by 
ratioialism and technical progress, European strivings 
towards art education were consolidated in the Em^opean 
movement for art education, which i^\ictified all peda- 
gogic fields* Since 1901, regular international con- 
gresses of art teachers have been held in Europe* 

Ihe European school reforms of rbout 1920 took 
into account the demand for improvement and intensifi- 
cation of purely intellectual training through art 
education* The social-pedagogic importance of art 
education was recognized in groiq> and oonmunity work* 
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Now, art education in the Western world is win- 
ning greater freedcan ow^ to the recognition of the 
genuine creative artistic powers of youth* Along with 
the representatives of the other creative subjects# 
new art teachers are filling the schools with artistic 
feeling and endeavoring to nake than exenplary centres 
of expressive culture* At this time# the schools in 
all European countries lave their cmi plans on the sub- 
ject natter the methods of teaching for art and 
practical craft education* The new art and handicraft 
teachops in the Western wrld are characterized by the 
unity of pedagogue and artist* 

The development of «sducation in art and related 
practical subjects was carried on in Europe mainly by 
the associations in these subjects# vdiich have been 
active since the last third of the 19th century* Tte 
change in names (dravang— art education; boys* handi- 
craft-practical education) shows how the r^orms seek 
to escape frcan narrow aims and aethods am reach towards 
the sources of art and creative inspiration* In the 
developsnent of art education# the special journals fw 
art and handicraft education and the constantly growing 
literature on this subject have played a special role* 
As for the conferences and exhibitions on art education# 
regularly held in all European countries# their task is 
to ccmrounicate the aims and the methods ^ present day 
European art education* 

Today# in training provided at the art acadenies 
and pedagogic academies and in instruction at the 
schools# art and practical education in the Western 
world is divided into the following working groups# 
which have a fixed inner relationship: 

1. Drawing (sketching, graphic printing methods, 
representative, ex^sitca?y drawing, instruction 
in perspective, lettering) 

2* Painting (colour comepts, work in color using 
various methods) 

3* Forming (handicraft work# plastic coii 5 »sitions# 
puppets# textile work# instruction on tools and 
material) 

4* Building (instruction in building and modeling# 
instruction in form and s~vironment formation) 

5, Observations in art and handicrafts (analysis# 
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representative reconstruction^ free creation 

according to ncdel» adaptation^ imitative and 

lii^ual-conc^tual interpretation) 

Since Pestalozzi, characterized the cognition 
field of form as the oldest and most manifest along 
with those of word and number, inportant pedagogues 
have realized again and again that scmething inportant 
is kept from young people if the formative inpulse, the 
will to form, is not taken into consideration* 
the term ”art education” is used as a pedagogic slogan, 
th^:^ is the danger that education ”to” art is meant* 

If so, art education is conceived in a very narrow way 
as the elensnts of drawing and handicraft work, or as 
education to aesthetic "enjoyment*" Admittedly, Euro- 
pean education in art and practical work recognized at 
the start the necessity of an aesthetic education, but 
it is characteristic that the domination of conceptual 
terms was at first so stro^ that pedagogues even 
desired to teach the plastic and graphic arts by means 
of the word* It is true that the far-reaching and 
original spirit of Rousseau and Johann von Herder had 
already mentally overcome the elementary teachi^s and 
methods of the enlightenonent, but this spirit did not 
penetrate to the pedagogic methods of art education* 

Karl W* von Humboldt ^ke out for the new aims, 
when he made the important statenent that the pupils 
should learn to use drawing as a kind of langi^e* 
However, the rejection of the formal instruction of 
history was only made possible by sane advances and 
discoveries in the third part of the 19th century 
(1887 discovery of children* s free drawing; C* Ricci 
"L*arte dei Bambini”)* 

Thus, the teaching of drawing was put on a new 
pedagogic-psychologiccd basis* The educational tasks 
of instruction in art and haiKiicrafts came more and 
more into the foreground* Even if the aims of instruc- 
ticm in drawing still appeared unchildlike, it must be 
said that a livi^ nature study, exercises in b^h and 
color, training in seeing forms and colors and in 
sketching simple objects afforded more room to the 
creative abilities of the childo Hie educational v^ue 
of handicrafts had been acknowledged; the fight against 
trash and rubbish had been talcen up successfully* ^ By 
means of excavations, the discovery of cave paintings 
and the art of primitive people and early cultures 
resulted in a consciousness of the origins of <^ture 
(back to nature; Gauguin; folic art; amateur painters)* 
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I Nc3w the vgay was clear for a general artistic training* 

The artistic education of young people was car- 
ried further, and soon greater in 5 >ortance was attached 
to the activation of the natural creative ^ulse in 
close connection with the nature of the child* 

. only were artistic points of view taken into considera- 

/i tion; there was also a trend to«p:^s the sti^y of cul- 

tural development* The pedagogic-psychological trends 
froni Ama^ica also had an effect on the reforms of 1900, 
as did the vibratii^ rhythns of Indian ink paintings 
and woodcuts from the Far East* 

Parallel to the "art nouveau” (1895-1905) and to 
the strivings of the European tendicraft associations 
in connection with criticism of the culture of the 
time, there developed in the West at the b^inning of 
the 20th century a new living education in art and 
practical l^mdicrafts* In various schools, especi a l ly 
in girls* high schools, the history of art was tau^* 

, The new aims in the teaching of art furthered an intent 

I sive cultivation of the wall decorations in the schools* 

The revolutionary transformation in id^ of art 
(expressionism, cubism, futurism), the ^rclic theory 
of cultures, and nunerous ethnolo^cal and psycholog- 
ical investigations of children* s drawings, modeling, 
and games led to a further reorientation of art and 
handicraft education* Since 1885 Franz Cizek had col- 
lected children* s paintings, and in 1897 he founded 
his art class for young people at the Vienna Academy* 
Extensive exhibitions of *’children*s art” were held* 

At the art schools, special children* s closes for 
freehand drawing and painting were established* In 
his "Theorie der Bildenden Kunst” (1926), Gustav 
Britsch investigated artistic finds from early cul- 
tures and child art with methods bas^ on aesthetics 
and critical perception* In connection wildi pjramitive 
and child art, he pointed cut the creative tend^ies, 
the regularity of their development, and the uniform- 
ity of artistic thinking at the various stages of 
development* The result of all these discoveries and 
changes was liberation from the old drawing lessons and 

i dogmatic teaching principles* 

Present day education in art and practical handi- 
crafts in Europe allows the teachers methodologi^ 

, freedom* Artistic education proceeds from an ability 

■ I subject to its own laws and from comprdiensive ideas of 

^ the stages of artistic development in tlie child and 
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young persone 

At lower stages, the enphasis of art teaching 
is placed on the cultivation of the child's free e:q>res- 
sion* Puppetry and man/ new artistic methods--color 
instruction, letter composition, non-imitative rhythnic 
line, structure and color conposition games, exercises 
in relaxation, hand work, building and new f^ormative 
handicraft-^-are now practised in the schools* The per- 
ceptive and creative abilities present in the child are 
developed, bringing the young people into a personal and 
inner relationship with creative works of art* 

Until childi^ reach the higher grades, free hand 
drawing and painting is practised in order to awake tlie 
feeling for form and color* The pupils are accustomed 
to independent and purposeful working methods* Follow- 
ing their own creative exercises, graphic printing 
methods, and the study of momsnents of art and archi- 
tecture as well as exemplary products of craftsmanship, 
art teaching then aims at a productive consideration of 
art and tendicr^ts* The pupils are uc^ed to produce 
artistic compositions for plays, exhibitions, and 
school festivals* Thus, European education in art and 
Imdicrafts cdms at helping in the release of abilities, 
the realization of inner capabilities, the creation of 
the personality, and the intensification of cultural 
understanding* 

The cooprehensive aims of European art. education 
fit in with the overlapping educative aims of the other 
subjects* For this reason, we reject any des^ to 
teach art solely by the study of art and handicrafts 
because there are direct ways to a really inner per- 
sonal relationship of the young people to the artistic 
environnent and to art - nimely, their own creative 
work* 



Within his limits, the young person creates from 
the same ability and according to the same laws as the 
artist* Today, Europtean art teachers want to use every 
method to awaken the natural perc^tive, comprehending, 
and creative powers of the young person and to dev^op 
them so that the resulting energetic forces will give 
the young people new in^irations and meanings* Such 
art education does not lie outside the intellectual 
field; it approaches the free but meariin^ul game* 

Since art education is based on the ability to think 
perceptively, its aim supplements that of the scien- 
tific subjects to use perception as a means to concept 
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formation. Thus, art education demands an intellectual 
activity of a special kind. 

The first purpose of present day European art 
cation is to develop the inner person. Through artistic 
activity young people are afforded an all'^round dwelop^ 
ment. Comprehending perception and creative working, 
seeing and doing, eye and hand, belong togeldi^, for the 
perceptive and creative forces belong to^the inner core 
of man. By developing spiritual relaxation and recep- 
tivity, art and handicraft instruction has an effect on 
total teaching. We all know how educative, liberating, 
relaxing, and healing these creative forces ^ In 
view of the threatening danger of the mechanization of 
the human soul, it appears to be of the greatest impor- 
tance to us European art teachers to help develop the 
creative forces. Here, we have a ^ty wliich goes 
beyond the actual subject of teaching. In this s^e, 
art and handicraft education is a basic clement of 
every life development and pedagogics. Therefore, at 
the present time, European art teachers are endeavoring 
to fit artistic education organically into total educ- 
tion. They no longer wish art and handicraft e^C^®^ 
to be a "technical” subject. Techmcl 
serve us mainly as means to the rea liz a t ion of creative 

intentions. 

We Euixipean art teachers proceed from the fact 
that the impulse to form is an inborn feature of every 
nan. We believe tlet without care and cultivation of 
the formative and creative forces there is no education 
of COTiplete value. For this reason, European art edu- 
cation deals first and foremost with the ©iucation of 
man. 



Di scussion 

Rocas Thank you very much. Dr. Soika. I now ca ll on fto— 
fessor Tainmont for a question. 



Tainmont: 



> Ladies and Gentlemen. According to Dr. Soika’ s report t 
I understood that there is a progressive movcC^ ^ 
the field of aesthetic knowledge and that this knowl- 
edge is not gained in primary schools; at tl« prrn^ 
schools there is spontaneous eaqjression in all of the 
children’s activities. These spontaneous e:q>ressioc 
are never abandoned, but they are added to progressively 
by, on the one hand, technical means and, on the other 
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hand, aesthetic knowledge, vMch I believe has to be 
tau^« 

I would like to ask Dr* Soika vdiether I have cor- 
rectly understood his idea tlat spontaneous e3q>ression 
is never abandoned, for this is the creative expression 
of the individual, but that according to his age he 
increases his aesthetic knowledge, which will give his 
personality more creative power* Ifeve I understood you 
correctly. Professor Soika? 



Roca: Would Dr* Soika like to answer imnediately, or later? 



Soika: Yes, I would like to answer straightaway* I would 

like to say to Professor Tainraont tlat we are primarily 
engaged in giving the children a good and correct ori- 
entation and tlat in do^ so we take care that tte 
psychological, sociological, and typological condi- 
tions are observed* Vfe strive to develop aesihetic 
qualities, to present than and teach them to children 
by using various methods* 



Roca; Are there any further questions, and is Dr* Tainmont 
satisfied with the reply? 



Tainmont: Yes* 



Roca: Ladies and Gentlemen, a few months ago in Brussels, we 
had an international meeting at which we analyzed the 
work of Professor Tainmont* In a specific way things 
can be tau^ and learned through various methods ttet 
can help the teacher in his pedagogical work* I think 
that this is of particular importance* In my country 
it seems to me that we pay gr^t attention to inQu- 
encing the children’s capacities* We want to stimulate 
them, thus keepi^ their fantasy intact, rather lhan 
exercising any kind of convulsion* We ^ not want 
children to produce routine work, so we completely 
agree with the efforts made in Belgium, particularly 
by Professor Tainmont* 

Today it is possible for different techniques, 
set on sound foundations, to be used in art education* 
Thank you. Dr* Soika* We store your opinion that free- 
dom of expression through different techniques will not 
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contribute to the stereotyped or unif<^ results 
achieved through had use or through liadted use of 
too rigid aesthetic reflections. The difficulty lies 
in the fact tlat we ^uld provide esctremely broad 
reflections and liberties and numerous techniques. 

All these should be provided » but set on solid bases. 
But here again we are faced with the danger that this 
creative freedom may become too blurry. If liberty 
is great* then we are faced witdi the problem of find- 
ing the right way. A ravigator* for example* can find 
his way on the sea during the night as well as the day* 
and even '^trough storms* but he must be a good navi- 
gator and he must have a good ship. Thank you. 








SECOND SESSION 

Chairman ; Dp» Chaplu s M* Pom 



Introductory Remarks 

Dom; We will be privileged to hear a paper on "Positive 

Aesthetics" by Rxjfessor Taimont from Belgium* Fol- 
lowing his address, v?e will attempt to sunmarize and 
discuss the three papers which we will have heard at 
that point; at the moraent I will give the floor to 
Professor Tainnont* 



^ Address; "POSITIVE AESTOETICS," by Professor Eonile Tainnont* 

Mr* Chairman, and dear friends, I thank you for 
your kind welcome* It is with modest intentions that 
I will try to establish and dwell on some general 
principles which are accepted by what we ca ll "positive 
aesthetics*" 

The question arises, idiat is positive aesthetics? 
And vdy has it been bom? What is its purpose? And 
how is it to be used? For all of these questions, all 
kinds of answers are possible— answers based on a 
greater or lesser extent of freedom, based on total 
freedom, or on 'total obligation* Tte choice is abso- 
lutely open, but positive aesthetics does not want to 
enter into 'this consideration of making a ctoice* In 
fact, posi-tive aesthetics !»s invented nothing* It is 
not a new method; it does not represent a new me-thod* 
All "the me-thods can be used here* It is not a new 
aesthe-tic idea; it is not a special kind of aesthetics* 
Well, vdiat is it, in fact? It is an atten5>t to point 
out and to establish artistic values in a piece of 
art* We should be aware of all of these elements; 
however, on a high level "they re q u ir e stupes of 
about four years of work and experimen-tation* So in 
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one hour I will just he able to taclde tiie pioliLem* 

Positive aesthetics is a limited, first of all 
scientific, if we might call it so, inquiry into art* 
Her*e we shoiald undoubtedly understand •tiie word "scien- 
tific" in the sense of haman sciences and not in 
sense o^ exact sciences* The research procedure is 
scientmc; however, this is a rather dangerous term 
to useLi the field of art* There is a trend toward 
mechanical creation if we take the term positive a^ 
thetics too narrowly* This meaning cannot be applied 
here* Actually, German philosophers have already 
established a first basis for positive aesthetics in 
speaking about equilibrium, balance between differert 
parts* 

Tto begin with, we mi^ call positive aes^tics 
positive adventure in art* This adventure. Ibis 
attenpt to establish artistic values, has been started 
because we are faced witli industrialization, with the 
great diffusion of industrial products* Thus, we are 
faced with the idea of democratization of art, of the 
problem of ocmprehension and understanding of art* It 
is very dangerous for industry to throw products on 
the market that are not perfect frtm the aestl^c 
point of view* Instead of producing beauty, industry 
would risk producing ugliness* I have not mentioned^ 
examples, but you probably have warty examples of ugli- 
ness and beauty in mind* In order to avoid this 
danger, it is necessary to make an effort in the 
sphere of education* All of our citizens are not 
artists; all of our students and pupils are i»t art- 
ists; all of our teachers are not artists, either* 
Artists, in our sense of the word, hi^ quality art- 
ists, vdio do not need any kind of education, are 
extremely rare* We bow to them, and we c a ll then 
"geniuses." Had we all been geniuses we wouldn't^ 
have to be teachers* Our mission as teachers is in 
fact dedicated not to geniuses, but to the general 
public, to the people in general* 

Wly has the idea of positive aesthetics occurred? 
It is a isort of reaction to the failu^ in teaching 
]^ae«v^ on total liberty. We have studied this problem 
of total freedon thorougihly* We have ccrae to the con- 
clusion ttet professors in fact defended this total 
liberty in order to have the freedom not to do any- 
thing thesttselves* Also, we had examples of some 
pupils vd» were discouraged by the ignorance of their 
teachers. We have seen kilo^ams and tons of misused 










paper at the end of the school year, and we have also 
seen beaxitiful results* Those results were, in fact, 
the results of a selection nade by the teacher at the 
end of the school year. Out of two or three thousand 
works the teacher could select fifty or one hundred of 
good quality and after that organize an esdiibition 
that iotp^essed everybody* I have carried out e3q>eri- 
ments myself, not with pipils, but just with people 
from the street* With people, with doctors, for 
example, who are no closer to the arts than children, 
vhen they wanted to wet a brush and work with it for 
half an hour, I could obtain work of which one or two 
percent was good* All the rest was without any value* 
This is not ray opinion only, but the opinion of ny 
colleagues as well* 

So, we can make a statement that public authori- 
ties do not attach sufficient attention to courses of 
art education vhich are offered* And vhy? In studying 
this fact we learned that they considered art courses 
to be courses in a kind of fantasy* Some teachers cane 
to school wearing special clothes; they do inconceiv- 
able things in order to impress peopl.e; th^ do not 
teach, their lessons are not valuable, and they dis- 
courage authorities, particularly those whose intention 
it is to suppress those courses. Throu^ this discour- 
agenient the history of art survives. This is a well 
established fact— a very pleasant fact to note* Scien- 
tific drawing, too, survives* In Belgium, it is one 
aspect of the mission of art teachers* 

In the teaching of fine arts or art education on 
the secondary level, the aesthetic effort is null* 
Technical effort only is important* Mary professors 
use numerous and various teclmiques, believing that 
through these techniques they will find salvation* But 
nothing results* Nothing can be obtained by a tech- 
nique if there is nothing behind it— I mean solid aes- 
thetic knowledge* 

Well, all our effort was restricted to classifying 
artistic values, which called for enormous patience; 
but, it would be too pretentious to say that we now 
know all the elements whicli are integr^ pairts of a 
work of art* However, we can say that the jury judges 
the students* We give diplomas, we give marks, and on 
the basis of vd^t? Vte all, for example, agree that 
certcdn work should be refused, or we all agree that 
such and such work should be accepted* Why? It means 
that inside, in ourselves, we have sufficient 
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possibilities to ?nake a judgesnent ^ order to give a 
positive or negative opinion* So it means that we have 
intuitive elements in us> although it is difficult to 
detach them and study them separately. 

However, by taking as bases the \prk. of art ai^ 
the observation of nature, we have tried to establish 

general principles, which have beccme what we call 
general ideas, including some principles* We cannot 
say that these principles are general, but we have har- 
vested ideas from all the aspects of nature, from all 
the aspects of works of art. We have managed to har- 
V0st ideas coomon to all arts of all epochs and tssi^Jcra— 
ments. The conclusion is that on the pedagogic^ level 
we are faced with knowledge which should be assimi lat ed 
by pii^ils, knowledge vdiich is not necessar^y knowledge 
of the craft or knowledge limited to the totory of art. 
However, knowledge of the craft and the hirtory of art 
can help greatly in the assimilation of this larger 
knowledge* 

So here a sequence of knowledge is in question* 

We were drawn into this river of knowledge* We were 
faced with a tremendous quantity* I cannot mention all 
these general ideas, aivi I speak slowly because «ie 
quantity of knowledge is so great. The problem is to 
know how to transmit it to pv^jils without disturbing^ 
their personalities* This is the problem, but t^s is 
a problem of methods, and it has nothing to do with the 
knowledge itself, vdiich represents some undo\^tedly 
valuable sum or totality which could be acquired* Many 
artists possess such a sum of infox^tion in a confused 
way, but mai^ have not learned to class^y and to sepa- 
rate this information from their intuition. We are art 
teachers, and we believe that it is our task to search 
for the best path on which to move from the intuition 
of the artist to the consciousness of our piq>ils. 

As a result, we thought that teaching in stages 
was necessary. It is quite obviously impossible to 
touch upon all this information at one time. We, there- 
fore, decided to try to transmit the information through 
stages V7hich are not necessarily rigid. They are pri^ 
cipally notions which we stress during our lessor, side 
by side with a whole quantity of other notions, in 
which, perhaps, are not clarified to a great ertent, but 
we stress one particularly* And the creative fegmg of 
the pupil remains exactly the same* ^ The only deference 
is that instead of giving him a subject, inst^ or ^y- 
ing here, this is your subject— horse— he is faced with 





an aesthetic subject* He can take his horse, or he 
take, of course, any other subject, if the teacher 
decides to give such different subjects* 



can 



But there is also an aesthetic subject; for exam« 
pie, the localization of a clear value* Seme people^ 
may say that if 'tiiis aesthetic subject is given, it is^ 
necessary to sttJidy this particular point* Is this obli- 
gation not going to lead to some difficulties, creative 
difficulties for the student? Perl»ps that may be so; 
it is possible* But I assure you that it does not 
occur at the beginning* 



It is obviously necessa^ that the student sl^Aild 
acquire a certain amount of information* But ais soon 
as Ihe student has acquired the basic information vihich 
the teacher has chosen to give, frxxa this moment oiward, 
the student feels himself more and warn capali^e of 
creating* He becomes a master of hims(ilf, and I have 
seen teachers idio leave their classes for several days 
vMle the students go on working and achieving good 
results* The results are good everywhere, among all 
the students, because the teacher has made his point* 
Nobody could say that the products of his pi:pils do not 
reflect this method* 



Through this method the students learn how to dis- 
cuss* Everyone is cistonished to hear young girls of 
thirteen or fourteen vdio give you their opinions of an 
artist or of the work of an architect and vdiose points 
of sdew are no longer those of children* Later on. Idle 
more knowledge “the student gains, the more Ite will work 
on the basis of his intuition* And all this is a ques- 
tion of the degree of knowledge* For example, do you 
think that vMle I have been speaking here that I have 
for a single moment thought of a past participle or an 
adjective? Do you think for a momOTt that I have 
thought cdiout this or that word vdiich I should use 
luther tl»n some other word? No, should I? I 
lave acquired a certain amount of information which I 
am presenting to you and vdiich will appear ^ one or 
another way in various applications i;^er different 
methods and in different ways* In the same way, you 
will, we believe, give your pupils an internal power 
without i*i tha least limiting or restricting them from 
esqjosing their temperaments* 

\ie are living in a period of enthusiasm, I can 
assure you of this* Our classes are happy classes* 

The children discuss, create, talk among themselves 
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about tbeir neighbor's work* We have replaced the 
individual task* We can look at cum neighbor; we can 
work in accordance vdth the n^ds of our neighbor* At 
a certain monent we will have a specialist }ono^ 
how anatcooy is created or \ibo ni^rt saQ^» no* this is 
not right* I would do this* and do it for a neighbor* 

In fact* conversations like this in the classes are 
always based on aesthetics* 

The material to be transmitted is v®y con^jlex* 
but I will give it to you v^ quickly* One should not 
consider it as a porogram which has to be iznp^ed upon 
pupils of twelve years of age* I present this subject 
matter to you without any pedagogic order* It is up to 
the professor to find in this material something i*Mch 
he will adapt to the level of his students* to the 
primary' school* for exanple* to the period up to twelve 
years Jid» Some positive aesthetic notions might be 
felt before this age; maybe not understood* but felt* 
With a fifteen year old* the same notion wo^d not only 
bs felt; it would also be unders'tood* At eighteen or 
twenty* the same notion will be understood ev^ better* 
It will be connected with other fields of thought* We 
have seen students vho apply principles of positive 
aesthetics to the study of history* I have a profescr 
of pedagogy vho writes to me and ssys that from t^s 
year onward I will api^y some principles of positive 
aesthetics in my lessons* 

There are some possibilities of ssrtending th^e 
notions and* f u rlhermore* a possibility of extending 
understanding* for* of course* it is quite clear that 
all these matters develop in our minds— the minds of 
intellectuals* But* nevertheless* we must traramit 
tiism and bring than to a lower level— to the level of 
the people in gei»ral* Also* there are p^sibiliti^ 
of adaptation and consequently possil^liti^ of inter- 
national understanding throu^ the birth of a comnon 
vocabulary* 



Now here is the material* We have attached great 
attention to the form of the reality and to absolute 
form* We have made a separation between the two* 
beginnii^ with absolitte forms* vMch ere the most dif- 
ficult to understand* They are those »hich prevent 
the student or pupil or teacher from confusing the 
representation and the rhyttroic aesthetic part* 
ever* we don't have to do this; we can do cdiat^we like* 
I can only give you an interpretation of positive aes- 
thetics; afterwards* of course* all of this can be 
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adapted to each individual* Iherefcret absolute fonnt 
fonn of realityt of values^ stu^ of colors oan 
be included* Of oourset all possible forns of esqa^es- 
sion should be taken into oonsideratio]>*-oonposition, 
for example^ fduch is an adventure which we mow base 
on original emotion* It is no longer a question of Ihs 
naan^t \dien the recognition of absolute fcm is estab- 
lished, so lhat oonpositions are made on the basis of a 
pattern* They are made on the basis of a detennined 
enotlGn tMch can then result in a certain pattern* 
Therefore^ all tiie psychologioal clinates ^ch inter- 
vene in the course of oenpositiont all the facilities 
of creation exist* You have noted that imagination and 
sensibility make possible creation \Mch directly 
affects the betovior of *toe individual) as well as his 
reaction and his creation and final2>^ the entire peda- 
gogical mterial* 

NOW) I would li]c8 to tell you briefly how we 
arganiz()d this stuty of positive aesthetics in Belgiun* 
The pid>lic authorities have agreed lhat a course of 
positive aesthetics be organized in the elenentazy 
schools 9 *d)e seoondasy schools) and schools for train- 
ing teasers* Besides thiS) we have also set lip a 
cento? for studies and for diffusion of studies) vhich 
appeals to the professors in charge* No professor is 
olidig^ to oome and listen to the speeches and the 
seminar at the center) but about 120 teachers oGms* 
Belgiun is a small country) and I cannot give you oom- 
par^ve figures to show ycu what the relation^p 
between your country and mine is* 

The lectures at the center are divided into three 
cycles* In the first cycle we just present absolute 
fbxnS) valueS) and oolors* In the second tycle we 
stuty everything concerning forms of reality) and the 
third Qfde is devoted to the practical application of 
all of this* However) using the center is not only a 
matter df listing to lectures; it is also necessary 
for the teachers vdio are the students there to produce 
woitc* And out of the 120) we have only 20 vho managed 
to succeed in producing* That m^uns t^t the centp 
for positive aesthetics has prov^ that the education 
of professors in Belgium does not oorr^pond to idat we 
should wi^* As to the 100 professors who have not 
managed to pasS) slowly and gradually they adapt thenw 
selves; aft^ a few years Ihty understand and manage to 
pass the tests* ThuS) they have not been lost as 
teachers* It seems that the objectives of a year's 
stuty of absolute form) oolorS) and values must be 
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recognized. 

Hie teachers were really surprised to see that 
there were only about ten to fifteen perc^ of them 
^dx> managed to fini^ the schedule eiccording to plan. 

All of this is done with the grace and cooperation of 
various professors. Some of them are sixty years old; 
some of them j\ist associates vdio come to help their 
older professors. We even have individual lectures. 

We always txy» I must say modestlyt with great courage 
and obstiracy to overccme all the obstacles. The 
result is lhat the authordti^ are beginning to take 
this adventure seriously. The teacdiing staff is also 
taking it seriously. 

RK>f^sor8 in mathematics and oth^ subjects were 
lost then speaking about a certain subject^ but the 
professors of plastics would answer this is 1his» this» 
and this. Then our p r o g ram was taken seriously and 
finally recognize. X can assure you that Ihe course 
is really becoming a very serious one. It has only 
been in progress for some ten years. 

In conclusiont I shoi:d.d like to sey lhat Ihe 
knowle^e of positive aesthetics can insure the success 
of a given woric by a higher percent than vhen the method 
of pure freedom is applied. Out of fifty pupils about 
forty-five succeeded in making something really valuable. 




I 
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Discussion 



Dom: Thank you very much Dr. Tainnont. 

In a tt e mpt i ng to lead the discussion this evening^ 
I hope that oy colleagues will be a bit more lively 
th^ they were this morning. We have heard three very 
interest^ presentationB» and at this point I hope 
that all of us lave been stirred to propose ideas» to 
raise questions wllh ary of the Ihree speakers we have 
heard today. 



Since some of ny Amezdoan colleagues are always 
8peakir^» I can't quite understand w3y Ihey are not 
I speakiitt now. I hope that Ihty will have something to 

say. If you would like to address a remark to one of 
the speaki^t I would appreciate it vezy much if you 
would idartify yourself. Is there someone vdio would 
now like to raise a point? Dr. Barkan» irm The Ohio 
State University. 









Like all of us assesnbled here today, I am looking 
foruerd to an intinate esKshange of ideas concerning 
problens in art education and vdiat my well be new 
directions in the field in some of our countries, vdie1d>> 
er th^ exist in other countries or not* Within that 
frame of reference, I*m rather fascinated by the com- 
bination of the three papers that we have heard today* 

In a sense, it seems to me that both Dr* Soika 
and Dr* Tainmont have presented almost contrary points 
of view, ^Mch I think merit seme discussion* For exam- 
ple, it seemed to me that Dr* Soika was talking about a 
quality of naturalness in the development of children’s 
artistic e:q3ression* On the other hand. Dr* Tairmont 
was raising the very serious question of whether chil- 
dren can indeed be expected h. <s3q>res8 themselves 
i£;.!urally without some foundation of knowledge* It 
seems to me that he was arguing for art education to 
teach fdiat one might call a sense of subject mtter, 
or the content of art* 

At the same time. Dr* Jankovic interested me ear- 
lier this morning with the alternatives that he indi- 
cated, tdiich pertain to free ejqsression ^ rationality* 

I would very much like to hear him e}q>lain further \A\at 
he meant ly rationality. Let me simply mention that 
some of the differences in points of viev; that have been 
suggested in these three papers are related to discus- 
sion and debate, indeed, to argument, among art teachers 
in Idle United States* 

For perhaps a generati,on or more, art teachers in 
the United States have been trained to direct their 
teaching toward encouraging free expression among 
ycungotsr^. At present, however— I mean during the 
last half dozen years— many of us in the field of art 
eduoation in the United States have begun to doubt Idie 
wisdom of such a singleness of direction and have begun 
to wonder ^diether there are not alternative possibili- 
ties and indeed a subject matter in the field of art 
that demands attention. 

It is difficult to ask ary specific questions of the 
three gentlemen vto have spoken. Let me simply try to 
put forward a thought, in terms of possible alternatives 
that might be considered and discussed furtiher. One 
could say that the purposes of art education are multi- 
ple. The purpose of art education isn’t necess^ily to 
encourage the free expression of children, and it isn’t 
necessarily to encourage children to understand works of 
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art; ral^ it is to encourage and to educate children 
to understand, appreciate, and participate in Idie 
greatest endeavors that man throughout the centunes 
has undertaJcen* For exanyle, idie problan of artists 
throughout the centuries has been to create a sense ^ 
reality, that is a sense of fdiat seems real to Idiem in 
Idieir own lives, in terms of their aspirations and the 
meaning of their lives and their culture* This really 
constitutes the essence of the history of etrt* 

One could therefore say that the purpose of teachf 
ir^ art is to teach children to understand the greatness 
of artistic creation throughout the ages emd, further^ 
more, to participate in pressst=day art aijd understand 
that artists today create* Now, one could ^y further 
ttiat one way to ai^eve artistic knowle^e is by wsy of 
personal creation* However, it is possible that pu^^ 
need not create paintings themselves in ^er to achieve 
such understanding and knowledge; th^ migfht also learn 
simply by studying worJes of art* 

I would like to hear a little more from ftofessor 
Jahkovic* Would you agree, for exanple, I^r^essor 
JankDvic, that one alternative in Ihe teaching of art 
mi^ be the stuc^ of works of art, semethat, let's say, 
£18 a critic studies wor)^ of art or, perhaps, as an 
historian studies them? In speaking of ihe wsy in ^ch 
an historian studies works of art, I don't necessarily 
mean the identification of dates, places, and biogra- 
phies of a rt is t s ; rather, I mean the observation of ^ 
works of art in relation to iheir time, and in relation 
to culture* 

Let me return to vhat I started saying at the 
beginning* I'm fascinated by vhat appeared to me to 
be three raldwr different points of viw expressed in 
these three papers, each of them pointing, in its own 
way, to ^t seen£ to me to one of the foresnost 
pro bl ems among art tecuhers in Ihe United States, and 
I would suspect in other countries as widl* Namely, 
tdat is ioiportant to teach in art, and what is the pur- 
pose of art education? 



Dom: Rx)fes 8 or Jankovic, would you like to rej^y? 



at we ^ have had the opportunity to speak 
some length earlier oould perhaps give our 
iter vdien some other people have also taken 




t^iie opportunily of putting questions and oGonenting on 
the i^jibject* Thereforet I should like to answer later* 



Tairmont: 



I do not believe that the papers ^ch were submitted 
this morning are so far frm eadi olher* upression 
is quite oontraxy; it seems to me that br* Soika» for 
exan^le^ stressed in particular the desire to develop 
all Ihe creativ*^ possihilitl and capacities in the 
child} and the spirit animating both jsy paper and that 
of our Yugoslav colleague's paper is close to this 
desire* I think that all three of us are bearers of a 
general feeling} that each ardently wishes each pupil 
to give his maximum* 

What we generally do not hear about at congresses} 
however} are the practical means to achieve ‘tids goal* 
Positive aesthetics is only one of the possible means 
of realizi^ it* We believe in it because we have 
studied this problem and have used this method* We are 
therefore sure that we are not destroying anything} but} 
on the contrary} that we are activating profoundly indi* 
vidual creativity* 

On the other land} I understand our i^merioan col- 
league to have said that he also wishes us to stress 
teaddng that goes beyond the individual* I'm not sure 
whether I have understood our American colleague cor- 
rectly, and I b^ you to forgive me if I have misunder- 
stood} but I thihk that our Americem friend does not 
think it sufficient that a child should express himself 
within the scope of his personality* And here I com- 
pletely agree with his idea, that is, that the individ- 
ual should not be isolated from his time or from his 
society* An individual does not have the right to 
isolate himself from the community* 

There is an individuality vhich egotistically 
produces for itself, but there is also an individuality 
vhich produces for the society, only for the society* 
However, there is a third individuality vMch produ^ 
for the society and benefits the individual* I believe 
that this idea opens up our mission, which goes beyond 
the per^nal realm in order to obtain understanding of 
others and to teach young people to study, understand, 
and criticize the arts, but not only on the plane iMch 
the pure historian is occupied with* I don't want to 
criticize, but, as you know, in the conception cf the 
studies of the hist^ of art there is not much of a 
place for the painting; there is lots of room for 




everything else but for paintings. But I think that 
our &i^id stresses the positive criticisms of art. 

Our papers agree with this view. Dr. Soilsi is not 
against progressive aesthetic recognition. Maybe he 
does s^t ixxtrodu^ it at the primary level*~I don't 
lonow vihat his opinion is on this si;A>ject<»«but he is not 
against studies of aesthetic knowledge. In the work 
that he showed us we could see the role of the mind. 

Aid our Yugoslav friend^ did he preach absolute posi- 
tivissif absolute freedom? Nb^ on the co n ti e r y » he 
underling that freedom is something living^ that it is 
a necessity^ and that he wished this freedom to be 
^ell^ently transmitted and understood, to be tau^ 
intelligently, for A?eedom is taught. One cannot say, 
'’I am free”; one is taught and learns how to be free. 

Iherefore, I believe that we all agree on this 
matter. I do net think tdnt in our three points of 
view th^ was any veiy important and considerable 
contradiction. Ihe metdiod I discussed is a possibility. 
Ma^ if one were to use it in a very broad way, one 
might fully realize all of its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Thank you. 



Soika: L^es and Gentlemen, I would just like to point out a 
divergence u the opinions and attitudes of different 
pedagogue in art, idiich is present in our tihree p^[)ers. 
I welocme this difference hecause I consider it to be a 
g^ sign for our work in different fields. This d:Iver- 
sity shows that a new ^here of huoan interest is in 
question. 

I think that we could state that our aims and the 
thanes of our conferences and congresses provide us with 
possibilities to discuss postulates and principles. I 
think that the main interest is in principles, although 
the frames of reference are different. Much depends on 
the personalities and the experience of your^ pedagogues 
tdiich create the possibility of comparison. He can oon- 
front or juxtapose the differences tdiich Itofessor 
Barkan mentioned. I would li)ce to welocme discussion of 
than because we should limit the discussion to acme well 
defined problems. When we discuss problems, opinions 
differ, but if we define the limits of the problems, we 
can es^ress our opinions more; clearly. 



Dom: I personally would be interested in one point ttat 
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Dr* Barkan raised— an idea which has been ^gpressed by 
a number of /American art educators— that the history 
of art should perhaps be tau^ as a separate entity* 
Part of the discussion of the question here involves, 
it seems to me, the three speakers* concept of a gestalt 
which combines all considerations into one* If I inter- 
preted Dr* Barkan right, he spoke of the question of art 
history beix^ taught separately* Would aiQ/one here care 
to react to this idea? 



Taiimont: I*m not very certain Idiat I have understood the basis 
of the idea of a separation of history of art and art 
itself* This is a problem at the present* In my opin- 



ion, everything d^^s on the age of pupils* If you 
are in the university, and if you teach the history of 
art there, of course, you have lessons completely inde- 
pendent from creative lessons in plastic art* it 
is a question of secondary education, then it would be 
interesting to unite Ihese two things, practical aid 
historical Joiowledge* 

If I take positive aesthetics, as an example, all 
the teaching we*ve conducted for the purpose of crea- 
tion includes teaching the history of art as well* OtiS 
could, perhaps, just observe a painting and gener^K 
principles on the basis of it* Then, of course, it is 
necessary to make a stud^ of a given pcdnting in the 
framework of its historical meaning* So, I Idiink that 
at the secondary stage these two elements shouldn't be 
separated* 

A very sad thing is that half an hour every six 
months is allotted to a specialist in the history of 
art* In Belgium v» had a special commission* A young 
la^ tried to convince us that a separate course should 
be organized in the histcay of art, but I to answer 
that the government wouldn't pay for a helicopter to 
enable you to travel from one gymnasium to another in 
order to complete your eighteen lessons a week, because 
in the gymnasium on the secondary level this division is 
not possible* If we were to have only two lessons allot- 
ted to art creation we would be very happy, because in 
some countries it has already been suppressed* And *to 
rqplace these two hours with five annu^ lessons dedi- 
cated to the history of art would be purposeless* So I 
think that the history of art and lessons in plastic art 
should represent one entity in secondary art education* 

This combination of the two has been the germ of the 







struggle to introduce aestl^ics* Seme people wanted 
to convince the public tlet our courses are not purpose- 
less* Seme were of Idie opinion tiiat practical work 
should be substituted for idie history of art because 
we were not very organized» so we started by making the 
course more constructive* We tried to maintain its pm>* 
^se» so the history of art now is tau^ by a special- 
ist* It is not a defect to be a specialist in 
history of art» of course* Thank you* 



Brigatti: I should like to put a few questions to I^fessor Tairw 
mont* I was particularly impressed with the perfection 
and professional knowledge in the works made by his 
pipils* I was not» however^ so much impressed with his 
elimination of extreme realism* 

He mentioned tons of paper vdiich has to be thrown 
into the fire at the end of the year* He claims that 
his method gives all the pupils a greater opportunity 
for achieving better results* I think that in an aver- 
age situation this is not possible* In a class where 
there are more than twelve pipils» I believe that 
these results might be possiUe o^y if the teacher 
limits the students* tasks» presenting his subject in 
such a way that each pupil can make a good drawing of 
it because 1d)e teacha:* }as alreadty done much of the 
work* In fact» the teadier would have to make the 
greatest effort^ and the pipil would not have to do as 
much* Thus» I think that Professor Tednnont is right 
fdien he gives the name of the method under the picture 
instead of the name of the author of the painting* I 
thixik that there might be seme confusion if these 
works were si@ied by the students themselves* Maybe 
we could put the names of the pupils next to the name 
of the method» because thqy are the ones who» thanks 
to the meldiod taught by the instructor^ managed to 
realize this work of art* 

Such methods do not result in one work of art* 
Hcwever» I thirik that with this method there might be 
a kind of deceit of the pipil* In a way» the pipil is 
deceived because the direction is set for him* As far 
as the future is concerned* isn*t this rather short- 
sighted? If we make the pi;pil8 so dependent upon their 
teacher* so that they can only create* only get good 
results after having listened to all his reasoning and 
his directions* might there not be a danger that the 
student will be incapable of creating anything inde- 
pendently? 







I recognize that pupils can feel a g^t anount 
of joy \ihsti they see that the work of their hands is so 
gcx>d» However, I should like to see these saiae children 
later, as adults, «dien ihey are no longer led hy a 
rational teacher, as they were ir. school* 

I would like to make one last point* If ^ should 
orient ourselves towards this collective creativity of 
pupils, if we give them so nany instructions and auxil- 
iary methods, do we not at the same time decrease 
opportunities for those vto are very talented to dis- 
cover independently; do we not in this way restrict *016 
possibilities for their intuitive creativeness? Thank 
you* 



Taimont: I would like to answer to our friend that a thousand 
times in ny life I lave evoked ideas of a s imilar 
nature to his* In fact, we are fonnulating a great hope 
now, the hope that the students will maintain independ- 
ency and that, if possible, the intimate cr^tive aspect 
of the personality of the pupil will be develo;^ fur- 
ther* Seme colleagues still e^qiress apprehension, 
especially idan they hear the principles of positive 
aesthetics for the first time* Their first reaction is 
always of the same kind* They say, "Well, maybe the 
teadhing is too rational* Everyttiing depends on the 
teacher*" 

First, possibilities for success do exist throu^ 
pedagogical methods familiar to us, c alle d methods of 
rediscovery* I hope you will understand me, although I 
use a word fdiich might be too local, too personal* This 
is a method vMch allows you to rediscover throu^ pupils 
the things that you have previously discovered yourself* 
So the pi 5 >il seems to you to be the proprietor of tto 
discovery* The second idea vdiich suggests success is the 
very fact that we build educatixm in the plastic arts 
upon aesthetic qualities* This is \diat we are doing but 
it doesn’t permit mistakes* If the work is not good, it 
should be corrected, so it’s criticized* Thus, we 
obtain something that is not a work of art, but which 
is nevertheless va lu a bl e* 

The idea of the stciges is rather difficult to 
understand* Generally speaJdng, an art educator wants 
to obtain a personal creation fi^ a pv?>il, and unnedi- 
ately* Regardless of vdiether this pupil is six, ei^, 
*^en, or twelve years old, he wants a creation inidach 
he is going to discover the personality of the artist* 
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But,, has -ttie question ever occurred to you, what is 
personality? I wonder whether we all possess it, even 
we here. I would like to know whether there are so many 
different personalities amor^g us 9 



This is an ejqperiinent we are conducting in the cen- 
ter. Out of fifty students in the acadenny, are there 



sonaiities; for exairple, th^ throw their shoes on the 
blacJdjoard, thQr set fire to beds, or th^ just spit on 
something and say they make a picture. And for another 
exanple, some s^dents covered Idieir faces with wax and 
th^ ijrprinted it on the board. Well, is this person^ 
ali'^? We proce^ stage by stage in order to discover 



pea^nality. Later on the work itself discovers person- 
ality. If you come to Prague, you will see professors 
teach young pe^le initiated in positive aesthetics, 
to vdm it is sufficient to give the subject; the results 
are good depending on the personality, vdiereupon nothing 
re m ai n s to be said. Remarks may be m^e, but th^ are 
pe^nal on the part of the teacher; from tlie aesthetic 
point of view, nothing can be said. 



Brigatti: I should just like to ocnment on vdiat Professor Tainnont 



mentioned. If seme of the works of his pupils are the 
result of free initiative, he should also have shown us 
such works. Maybe there is a misunderstanding here. 

Another point— I think that some of our pupils will 
be considerably above the average, although there are 
few of than. Therefore, on this point I conpletely 
ag:^ with Professor Tainnont. But I cannot agree that 
this minority should dictate to the others, sh^d give 
the tone, the atmosphere. I think that this minority 
deserves to be mentioned s^arately and particularly. 

I do know several piq>ils in my own experience tdio are 
extremely talented, but I know that even these would 
not nonage to bear such a pedagogical treatment. 



Tainnont: I*n not quite sure tlat I have understood completely 



the idea presented by our Swiss colleague. Of course, 
it is difficult to convince anyone, but you could have 
a course on the plastic arts based on the knowledge of 
positive aestiietics exactly as if you were giving a 
course of free expression. I wish to give you a very 
interesting example. 



Authorities are not al^gays in agreement with the 



fifty different personalities? There are some wild per- 
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tendencies of positive aesthetics supported by certain 
professors » because of the reasons that you mentioned — 
apprehension^ apprehension» apprehension* WeU» let me 
tell you that it vas sufficient that we no longer pro- 
nounced the word positive aesthetics* Further • profes- 
sors no longer mentioned positive aesthetics* Ftm 
that moment onward education began» and teaching methods 
became completely correct* Why? Because positive aes- 
thetics present knowledge for Idie professors » but they 
do not present a pedagogical obligation of ijiposing 
or orienting their courses in a certain way* You can 
teach a course exactly as you want without changiiig a 
single element* But when you are counseling your stu- 
dents» when you are e3q>ressing your opinion^ for I am 
sure professors must give their opinion^ at that moment 
the professor who is the initiator will give a better 
opinion than the one who has not had his ^es so well 
exercised and prepared fc^ such judgment* 

Let not speak about methods* We can do what- 
ever we want* The professor teaching gecmetry teaches 
it as he wants to» but geometry exists^ equilibrium 
exists^ contrast exists^ purity exists* uses it 
or one does not* One can do exactly as one wants » but 
it still exists in certain works* And I think that we 
can sinply state this* Let us not demand as^rthing of 
teachers* That is our point of view* 



Barkan: I would like to go back to a comment -tiiat Dr* ^ika made 
a few minutes ago» that it would be useful to ide^ify 
and focus on pacific issues to talk about* I thinks 
that within the last ten or fifteen minutes, Professor 
Tainnont and Professor Brigatti have identified what 
perlaps may be a part of the heart of the problem* Let 
me try to indicate vdat tlat is, as I view, the problem* 

I don’t think that it*s a question of personality 
as contrasted to, or contrary to, rationality* I quite 
agree with what you just said. Professor Tairraont, that 
one of the problems in teaching art is one’s view of, 
let me say for the moment, the realities of art* What 
I mean by this term is that the arts, t^u^ the ages, 
have expressed different senses of r^ity, different 
images of recdity* Not only have the arts, as created 
by artists, expressed different images of the sense of 
reality, but so have ‘the interpretations of art by way 
of philosophers and aestheticians* 

Now, Professor Brigatti raises an objecticm to vAiat 
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Professor Ifediiicnt has presented as positive aesthet- 
ics, frm the point of view, as I understood it, of 
the alternatives of personality and rationality. Let 
me zoise another kind of objection. I would agree, 
first of all, with \dat Professor Tainnont has sug- 
gested, that to be able to exercise freedom, one must 
win freedom in the sense that freedom is based on s^ 
loiowledge, some understanding. And to the de grao t hat 
freedom is based on understanding, it is used^^ 
wisely. Now what bothered me jbout the concept^n of 
positive Aesthetics isn’t the notion that art e^ticn 
ought to be based on some knowledgeable foundatiOT; 
rather, it seemed to me that it expressed a single-^ 
minded view of aesthetics. It expressed an aesthetics 
of formalism. 

Let me refer to some passages in Herbert Read’s 
Education Ihrough Art. Read, for example, oontentte^ 
that in rast cmntu^s the arts were character!^ ty 
the personality of an age| the difference that he 
between the art of past ages and that of 
age, the twentieth century, is that 
^ arts have taken on a multitude of peraonaliti^, a 
tremendous diversity in personalities. Now my point in 
mentioning this is simply that throughout the ages^ 
phtiosophers and aestheticians have argued as to vtaz 
the essence of art is. Some have argu^ that it is an 
ideal form. Some have argued that it w 
some that it is form. Thus, I don’t ^haf* that 
problem for art education is to decide v^ther to teach 
for personality or to teach for rationality. Rather, 
the wpose of art education is to teach children, to 
teach people, indeedj, to understand the variety of 
aesthetic alternatives which can help them to under- 
stand the arts. 

It seeons to me that the essence of art is its 
openness, the open possibilities that artists throu^ 
out the ages have created. Ihus, the essenro or^ 
teaching art ought to be openness. Now to the eoctemc 
tlBt the teaching of art is based i^n the opa^s 
aesthetic alternatives and aesthete P?ss^tiities, to 
that extent the personality of the individual has its 
richest opportunity for flowering. 
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TOU® SESSION 

Chairman; Prof esoac Josip Roca 



I want to introduce Professor Ziegfeld to give his 
lecture* 



"NEW DIRECTIONS IN ART EDUCATION IN THE UNITSD STATES," 
by Dr* Edwin Ziegfeld* 

I should say at the outset Idiat I shall take sole 
and total responsibility for this psper, «diose titi.e is 
"New Directions in Art Education in the United States*" 
Originally, I had planned to get the opinions of ny 
distinguikied colleagues frcm the IMted States on this 
subject of new directions in art education* But I 
decided against tleit* Thus, I'm quite sure that th^ 
will not agree with everything vMch I have to say* It 
is said that scientists agree only in death, and I'm 
sure that it's the same with art educators* In any 
case, I do not presume to speak for anyone other Idmn 
myself* If my American colleagues or ary of art 
educators frcm other countries agree wil^ my idec^, 
fine, but I wrote this as a personal statement* 

As art teachers, we must also be prophets, for we 
teach botdi for the world of today and for the world we 
imagine wLLl be our habitat in tte future* Vfe develop 
the perceptions of young children not only to make them 
visui^y alive now, but also because we loibw that a 
visually alive adult is better "ttian one vho is not* We 
help the adolescent to discover h i m se lf and his world 
because we know that discovery of oneself and one|s 
viorld must be an adult enterprise as well if fu lfil lment 
is to be found in life* We assist young people in under* 
standing and appreciating historic and oontempor^ art 
because, if thi^ renain understanding and sqjpreciative 
as adults, th^r will respond to new art forms as th^ 
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are created^ I am not saying 'Uiat eduoation is only a 
preparation for adult life^ but I am saying it svist be 
tlat in part* And in acc^ti^ the role of teacher we 
are acting as prophets; ti^t is^ we are making assunp-* 
tions about the nature of the world in vhich our stu- 
dents will be adults and the directions our field will 
tate* To a considerable degree, therefore, we are all 
a ocxnbination of sage and adventuzer, for as it ven- 
tures into the unknown, s(»'ind edxication demands a 
combination of wisdom <:\nd zdsk-taking* 

In suggestir,g that all of us, as art educators, 
operate in terms of t&u directions, I at least malce my- 
self more comfortable with the task of this paper— to 
suggest the trends of art education in Ihe near future* 

I have, I hope, made the reader feel that he, as well 
as I, might be making these remarks* All of us recog- 
nize that the future is 0(3ipris?d, in part, of factors 
^diich aia unpredictable, and althou^ we have no alter- 
xative to planning for it, we must realize that our 
plans are cOways partly invalid, tlat we must r^srophesy 
and rqplan as the indefini.te future becomes the real 
present* 

Ify remarks will be ^addressed to directions in art 
eduoation at the elementary and secondary levels*^ The 
first and most importanf: direction which I will discuss 
has to do with the role of creativity in relation to 
art education at the elementary and secondary levels* 

The direction in this case is not entirely clear, so 
that I shall look at it in terms of a controveror— one 
on tdiich I will make my own views clea r * 

The creative child is a product of the twentieth 
century* Children and young people have, of course, 
always been creative, but both the recognition of that 
fact and its partial acceptance in education teve talcen 
place within recent years* I consider this view to be 
one of the great revolutionary ideas in the history of 
education. In the past, education has been thou^t of 
largely as a process of transmitt:^ to tte stud^ the 
ideas and values of his age and civilization; this is, 
as it should be, still a major activity in schools* Ihe 
facility with which this co m au n ication is made still 
largely determines the success of the teacher* But the 

that the student has v^uable views to set f^h, 
that his uniqueness is to be fostered, that learning is 
an active and creative rather than a submissive and pas- 
sive process, is new* We have been shown this^^ . 
countless studies of the researchers in the Child Stu<v 
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Movanent of the nineteentti century and by mai^ (but by 
no means all) of the investigations that have been car- 
ried on in the area of learning, especially as th^ 
have related to the various fields of p^^hology* 

It required artists and teachers of art xo dis- 
cwer the child as a creatOTe Franz Cizek was the 
first of many who have shown us the range, vitality, 
and exuberance of the child's world» I rrsaember well 
tlie excitement gei^rated by Cizek* s ideas, the interest 
th^ stimulated, tl® courage th^ gave birth to vdien I 
WM a young teacher. We have learned much since his 
time, a^ we now question some of his ideas, but his 
was a giant stride forward, because of whose momentum 
we are still moving* 

rt is oft^ difficult to realize how far we have 
come in accepting the view that all people are creative. 
I reBjanber well from my early teaching ejqjeriences dis- 
cussions I heard and took part in, often with other 
teachers v7ho insisted that there was a considerable per- 
centage of pupils vdiD assessed no creative potential 
whatsoever, ttet creativity was not a comnonly possessed 
trait. I believe that the idea expressed by these 
doubters has Iteen generally replaced by the view that 
creativity, like most human traits, exists on a contin- 
uum from low to high and that all of us possess it in 
seme mMsure. Psychologists have shown us that without 
intelligence a hunen being cannot stay alive; in the same 
way a person cannot exist if he is not a creative being. 

&jring recent years, there has also been a more 
genea^ acceptance of the individual as a creature of 
feeling. More attention has been paid to the importance 
of the non-rational in hunan behavior. In his book 
toation^ Mm. William Barrett points out the crises 
in our civiH^tion that have come about because of our 
overenphasis on the rational* Our earlier assumptions 
that all our problems could be solved by purely rational 
means have been prwen faulty. It seems possible that 
the waves of irrationeilism, «ddch to some of us appear 
to be rising in many aspects of our world culture today, 
constitute a firm denial that rationality is the ulti- 
mate goal cf human behavior. 

The concept of tlie child as a creative person 
will z'emain in education until it is no longer needed 
or until it is r^laced by one vMch is more urgent or 
more valid. We are viewing all people now as creative, 
because we live in a time when individuality is 
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threatened* Most of the forces of our time aie press- 
ing us toward impersonality and conformity: the 
objectivity of science« ttie power of the machine* the 
methods of mass production* the institutionalization 
of more aspects of our living* It is these forces* and 
many more lite them* that the individu^ mipt v?ith8tand* 
and he can do it only ly being secure in his uniqueness* 
The years ahead give premise of even greater enphs^is on 
those developcsnts tdiich first made us view the child as 
creative* Itotil these lessen* or tmtil the arts have 
the same xole in our culture as science and technology* 
the creative capacities of children will continue to be 
one of our c^tral ooncems* 

I am not saying that the arts have a comer on 
creativity either in education or in the culture* All 
fields have their creative leaders* to vdiom we are 
indebted* Howevei'* the visual arts have made a partic- 
ular contribution to education vdiich makes them essen- 
tial* Say ^diat we will about the glories and triumphs 
of science and technology* the truth re m ai i p that they 
constitirte strong pressures for insensitivity and for 
dehumanization because they tend to block the channels 
of creative* spontaneous* noivrational bdiavior* We 
maintain our humanism in spite* and not because* of 
thea* The machine has freed us from drudgery* but it 
has ^so made most craftsmen obsolete in our culture* 
'Computers are in the process of taking over many of the 
administrative and vdiite-collar positions in all fields* 
We have been strengthened* but we have also b^ igpov ** 
erished* The great liberation which the machine prom- 
ises for leisure and more creative living exists by and 
large as a possibility* Making it a reality still lies 
in the future* Thus* the arts remain very important ^ 
the major humanizing force in a culture and in education* 

Among a nunober of art educators in the Ifinited 
States* there las been considerable discission aboiS 
changing the major concern of art education* especially 
at the secondary level* from creative involvement with 
art media to a critical-historical approach* in vhich 
works of art are studied and analyzed and* presroably* 
appreciated* These ideas have attracted a considerable 
following and* until they are ejqplored further* undoubt- 
edly co:istitute a new direction in art education* feoups 
of art educators have met and planned art coio?ses fOT 
secondary students deeding with the study of historic 
periods of art and with the development of aesthetic 
standards of judgment* 
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The rationale far the historic^, critical approach 
is *ttiat students vdiose es5>eriences in art courses have 
been largely or entirely in creative activities have not 
developed a knowledge of the major historical movements 
in art* It is certainly true that a person of even 
modest education should knew semething of our cultural 
heritage* ffewever, I see no reason vdiy, with even mod- 
erately con$>etent instructiont the general student can- 
not develop his own creative ^ilities in art and learn 
about historic developments and aesthetic theory* Cog- 
nitive learning in art will enable a student to name an 
important work of art» locate it in time and style» and 
discuss it* This has value* But ^jnless st^ cognitive 
learning is given a broad base of support in underrtand- 
ing art* arrived at through creative involvement^ it 
means little* 

Yet there are a manber of articulate set educators 

seemingly distrustful of the subjective and non- 
measurable results of non-cognitive learning in art, 
fe^ that the cognitive has more value* I do not agree* 
Creative involvement lies at the base of our subject; 
throu^ it we harvest the chief values of a sc^l pro- 
gram in art* If I, as a teacher, can develop in a stu- 
dent a discerning and receptive ^e, an ^>enness to 
experience, and an ability to transform the visual world 
into his own reali'ty, I feel I have acconplished my major 
ta^* 

Funtdiermore, it is only on such a base ttot a^ 

Qoeprehension of the art work of historic or 
contesporary periods can be built* As art educators, 
we are righ* in insisting that our students develop an 
understandi!^ of great works of art* But, I believe 
that sometimes we e)q>ect a higher level of unde^tanding 
and appreciation ftom sixteen^year-olds than they are 
capable of* We must remember that the s^hi^ication 
tdiich is nec^sary for mature underatanding is the 
result of rich and extensive e}q>erience* The level of 
understanding vdiich we esqpect of adolescents should be 
no higher than their esperiences have equipped them for* 
After many years, we have generally accepted the truth 
that young children have their own view of life vdiich, 
if it is to mature, must be accepted, re-^p^ed, and 
built uD(Mi* However, we have not be^ similarly under- 
standing of adolescents, but wish them to malw an abnpt 
emotional and intellectual change from teen-^ers to 
mature men and women* This is no more possible than is 
instant physical maturation* 
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Vte often foz^et, as well» "tiiat views of art and 
what constitutes greatness ch^e renaxtobly from CTta 
^neration to another* I recall some of the artists 
and masterpieces I was esqpected to respond “to as a 
seoondazy school student: worics of Goido Reni» Alma* 
Tadema, Andrea del Sarto, and Murillj* Many of those 
I was €3q)ected to revere are not now given much oonsid* 
eratim, for our VciUies have changed* They will proba- 
bly change even more drastically in the next generation* 

So our smugness in knowing tdiat woi6cs of art adolescents 
should know about and appreciate is both presumptuous 
and ill-founded* 

I must add, lest I be misunderstood, that I strong- 
ly advocate that children and adolescents have oonta^ 
with important works of az*t, both oontenporary and his- 
toric, and that the stud^ of works of art be a part of 
the art progz^ at all levels, both as it relates to 
and grows out of the creative aspects of the program* 

In my view, there are two possible reasons for this 
movement toward the historical-critical approach* One 
has already been mentioned: the security fdiich is afford- 
ed by the objectively measured acocnplisbroent of students* 
Thus, the movement is a part of a sii^er-rational view of 
life and education, a view that is already too dominant* 

Another reason is the feeling that the c^proach of 
creative involvement has been exhausted and that art 
education should move on to other things— or tiiat the 
e^pproach of creative involvement has not bemfi suffi- 
ciently productive* It is certainly true that creativ- 
ity, as a basis for leamii^, has beocme a focus of 
interest in many subjects including science and mathe- 
matics* I applaud this development, for I see it as a 
growing realization that man is, first of all, a crea- 
tive creature* Ihe visual arts, or the arts generaUy, 
have no comer on creativity, nor should they want it, 
for this would go counter to the concept of man as a 
creative creature* But it would ,be unfortunate indeed 
if, at the moment tdien acc^tance of that art educators 
ha^ long maintained becomes general, art eduoaticm 
should give second place to this view* WC will surely 
then have lost Ihe initiative and will sink back into 
being a secondary and p^i|heral subject* The victory 
of the academic areas will be ccmplete* 

Ify own strong view on this matter is that creativity 
as an cqpproach in art teaching has not yet been given a 
thorough test* There have been thousands of teadhers 
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\Ao have brilliantly demonstrated its value, but if csfie 
visits mary art classes at any level or studies the 
National Education Association report on Music Art 
in the Public Schools, he knows that the inaDori^ 0 F 7 
^t’TifetESctron is not creatively oriented at all or is 
creative only to a sli^t degree; moreover, large n«n- 
bers of students at the elementary and secondary levels 
have no art instruction vdiatsoever. Put another way, 
there has as yet been no nation-wide proof of the su^ 
cess of the creative £^>proach. A goodly nwnber of city 
and state systems have built prpgraais of remarkable 
merit and excellence— so excellent, in fact, that I have 
difficulty in understanding hew their value can be ques- 
tioned. We have come a long way in proving our point, 
and we would do irreparable harm to education and the 
culture if we would abandon it now. I would mention 
once again that the oonc^t of a student as a creative 
being is so revolutionary that we should not be discour- 
aged if it cannot be made educationally operable on a 
wide scale even in seme sixty years. We ^uld remeniber 
that this time span includes two world wars and the 
almost equally dreadful periods of their aftermaths. 

More time is neeefed, because tl^ cor^pt alters cr^ 
r e verses many of the time-cherished id^is of education. 

lb taking this view that our future is based on a 
creative e 5 >proach so strongly, I am not saying * 0 »at our 
way is clear, or that we have all of the answers. There 
is much more to be learned about the ejqperdence of art, 
about teaching methexJs in art, about the qualificati<»is 
of teachops, about suitable materials and tools, about 
teaching aids and their use. One of the inevitable new 
directions in art education is an increase in research 
activities. It is fortunate that extensive governmental 
assistance is available at a time when art education 
needs further research. 

During the 1930 *s, there was extensive research in 
art and art education, but it had almost no effect on 
practice, and todey it is hardly referred to. What is 
needed is more researdi vhich is designed in terms of the 
discipline of the art ejqperlence and directed towsrd an 
e}q>loration of productive approaches and tlie development 
of new materials. There are other areas as ;^1 in Which 
research could be M^ily productive. One which would in- 
volve educators from o'^er disciplines of the arts would 
center on the development of int^rated courses in the 
humanities. Another would deal with our rapidly growing 
problems of urban and conmunity development as they are 
relevant to the field of art. If research in art education 
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is CO be productive, it must in nany cases be freed 
of the requirements of objective proof. Ihe problems w 
face are too lar^e in scope to lend tliemselves to praise 
objective treatment and, furiiiermore, many aspects of art, 
by their nature, defy objectification. New e^aproaches 
are needed and art educators are already at work on them. 

In particular, I feel that much investigation is 
in order into the ejqaerience of art. As I see it, here 

the heart of the new directions. ^ have gone 
throu^ a long period in vhich the onrriculum was psy- 
chologized, in idiich values were defined almost exclu- 
sively in terms of personality growth and development. 
Th^e are in^portant values, but enphasis on them often 
denigteted the subject fields. We stoxild teach art 
because it has direct values to provide the ^individual 
involved in it. These values need esqploration and 
definition. 

Another development vhidi is alreafy under vtay and 
tdiich premises further growth is the inauguration of 
hUDoanities programs in secondary schools. This idea 
was esq)lored with seme success during the 1930*s, but 
was generally abandoied with the onset of World War II. 
Humanities are variously defined, but in all undertakings 
bearing that title, subject matter areas are brou^t 
together for instruction and stufy, generally by a team 
of teachers. I personally prefer a subject groi^i^ 
v^iich involves only the arts and in vduch the disciplwes 
of the various arts are e^qplored and their conraonalities 
and individualities disocjvered. Hunanities courses, if 
they can be proven workable, have the advantage of ena- 
bling a larger proportion of students (hopefully all of . 
them) to have seme contact with the arts in education. 

In fact, successful humanities programs can well lead to 
their inclusion as required courses. But there are sev- 
ere! pitfalls that must be avoided. If it covers too 
many areas, a hunanities course can easily beceme super- 
ficial or beceme as many small separate courses as there 
are ar eas involved. Care should be taten that the 
teaching of such a ccxirse be made a genuinely coopera- 
tive venture and that one or several of the arts not be 
allowed to deminate. Also, there is dango? that we may 
succunb to a narrowly historical approach, for this^ 
offers a clear and nonoontroversial method of organiz- 
ing a course involving several fields. Clearly, the^ 
hunanities approach should be e3q>lored further, for it 
provides a way to relate our field to a larger area of 
inquiry and to reach a larger proportion of the student 
bofy. 
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Another new direction has to do with the problems 
brou^ about by a hi^y predonii^mt urban culture* 
While a century ago eighty percent of our nation's 
ihl^itants lived on fanns or in rural areast the per- 
centage has been declining rapidly* By 1920 the urban 
populaticn exceeded the rural 8li^stly» and by 1960 
nearly seventy percent of our pojnilation was living in 
urban terr i tory* Ihe increase in p^entages of urban 
pppidation has been aoccnpanied by increases in nunbers 
of people so ‘^t large urban areas have grown at a 
greater rate t}m these figures iiidicate* Put another 
way» in 1960 the urban pppulationt which constituted 
nearly seventy percent of the pppulation» was concen- 
trated in sli^ly more than one percent of the lane 
area of the country* And we can predict that our total 
population will continue to increase and that the per- 
centage of urban dwellers will also grow* 

This shift to iirban living^ which causes cities to 
become roanneth in size» has several inplications for 
art education* First» it gives some assurance that az*t 
will occupy an increasingly isportant place in educa- 
tixxit for by and large<» it has been in the urban areas 
and in tiie states dominated by large cities that art has 
been considered an inportant part of education* It is 
urban life that fosters and supports art» for it is in 
the cities that one finds most of the intellectual and 
aestdietic ferment of a culture* The 1963 status study 
of the National Education Association made it abundantly 
clear that a young child or an adolescent in a large 
town or a city was much more likely to stt^ art as a 
part of his education than was a student in a rural 
school* Thereforee as cities grow in size and nunbert 
the chances are that most of them will provide a place 
for art in their ischools* 

The second isplication is much less obvious but 
probably of greater ultimte significance* It has to 
do with the enviroiment of the vastly increased urban 
student body and the ixDplications of this environnent 
for the program of art education* It is an obvious 
fact that young people who live in urban environments 
tend to choose prsctoinantly urban s^j^ matter for 
their e)pressive works* While this in itself is super- 
ficial» it illustrates an aspect of this enviroim^^ 
chai:ge which will» in all litelihDod» have a signifi- 
cant inplication fos art education* 

Although» as stated earlier» it is chiefly in tdie 
cities that the arts flourishf it is also true that 
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artists have drawn on nature for their esqpressive vnrk» 

It is through first-hand contact vdth the world of 
nature that th^ become aware of and sensitive to the 
forces of life. But for an increasing proporti^ of 
people vd» live in the city» that is well-ni^ inpos- 
sible* An urban landscape of steel and concrete does 
not relate a person to nature; rathert it comes between 
him and the novements and cycles of life. In a con- 
gested city areai one never sees stars or reaUy knows 
the darJoiess and inystery of the night. Occasionally 
one glinpses the moond but it is not possible to expe^ 
rience its immutable wax:^ and wanii%. A snow storm 
becomes a nuisance; a rainstormi relief from the sum- 
mer's heat. The constant environmental control ^diich 
city life provides insulates us from nature and» for 
most people^ the chance to see themselves in relation 
to all of life. 

In Man's Search for Himself. Rollo May, the psy- 
chiatrist, points out13«t '^people vdio have lost their 
sense of identity as selves also tend to lose their 
sense of relatedness to mture." What we will have in 
the future is large numbers of people vdose contact with 
nature is slight, frag^nentary, or nonr^xistent and \do 
will^ therefore, be unable to identify with nati^. The 
feeling of unrelatedness, alrea^ too &*equent in these 
times, is bound to be heightened. This is not to under- 
value the potential of the city as a generator of e3q>eri- 
ences. But if its potential to provide is great, its 
ability to withhold and dq>rive is fearsome and devastat- 
ing. In congested urban areas, large numbers of your.g 
children have been found vd)o, moving in hostile and 
barren surroundings, have not dev^oped the sisplest 
behavior patterns out of tdiich socialisa t ion can ccnie * 
They are alive in only an animal se]^. Th^ are not 
the responding, inquisitive, searching organi sm s that 
we are used to finding in the classrooms. 

One of the commonest methods in art education ^ 
drawing upon Ibe experiences of you^ people and \ising 
these as the bases of their expressions. Throughout 
most of the history of art education, the e>q>eriences of 
childhood and adolescence have been sitfficient to provide 
an unending and vital flow of ea^ression. But, imtil our 
cities are made habitable again, we will increasingly 
work with children and youth %dio must be made live crea- 
tures before they can be aesthetically responsive people. 
We will have a more basic task to perform than w have 
ever hcd before. I am not saying that the sensitizing 
of these young people is the task only of the visual 
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arts* 6ut» imsnuch as one of tiie chief purposes of 
the arts is the education of the senses» the roHe of 
art teachers mil be iniportaixtc. 

One of the shocking aspects of modem American 
life is the deterioration of our cities* Few of ttai 
have loiown any prolonged stability* lliey were tuilt 
rapidly* they expanded rapidly* and their decline has 
been no less rapid* American cities inpress one with 
taeir vitality and often with their exuberance* hut 
seldom with their beauty* It is true that the ccmmer- ^ 
piei areas of most American cities are impressive and 
that many of the buildings are hands^* It is true* 
too* that the skylines of American cities* wilii their 
clusters of slQ^scrapers dwarfing all else* are spectac- 
ular and breathtaking* All American cities* as well* 
have suburbs with carefully tmded gradens and lav^ 
surrounding attractive houses* But the older residen- 
tial areas* and in seme instances oomnercial areas* 
have deteriorated* Often used for purposes for which 
they were never intended* they suffer ftom neglect* 
overcrowding* and general elicitation* One of the 
chief causes is the automobile* vMch in a few yeara 
has made a large part of the population highly mob^e* 

As a result* the growth pattern of most American cities 
is characterized by the constant moving outward of 
cessive groips from the city to the suburbs* The city 
itself* other than the ccnmercial areas* has become 
rundown and shabby* Thus* vMle the suburb flourish* 
the hearts of many of our cities are deteriorating and 
dying* 

TTie city is one of the greatest art forms vMch 
mcui has devised* The great periods of man's history 
}^ve always been, evident in beautiful cities* Not that 
these cities have always been habit^le for consider- 
able portions of the people living in them* linpmr'ial 
Rome* 18th Century London* medieval Paris— ^ had 
festering slums* and the Industrial Revolution contrib- 
uted its full share of urban misery* But in the 20th 
Century* having accepted the tenet that all individuals 
should live in dignity* society can tjd longer afford to 
imperil the self-respect of any of its members by 
imjm*isoning them in an environment of urban squalor* 

Art education las for the laist twenty-five years 
set its goals almost exclusively in relation to personal 
and individual developnent* We must now direct our 
energies to social goals as well* especia lly as tl^ 
relate to our surroundings* All large American cities— 
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and many that are not so large—are undergoing vast 
retebilitation* In many cases, the future of tte city 
itself is at stake* We know how dreadful the city can 
be, but we lave been given glinpses of its possible 
glory* hnagination— and practicable proposals--are 
coming from ingenious designers; the chief limitation 
to their execution is the inability of people to see 
their value* Education in community planning falls 
clearly vathin the province of the visual arts* Thus 
we cannot neglect this iirporlant area any longer* 

There are other likely developments for art educa- 
tion in the near future that could be discussed but 
vMch I will only mention* There will be an increase 
in the number of art specialists working with children 
and teachers in tbs elementary grades; leaving art 
instruction iq> to the individual classroom teacher has 
not generally been successful* The establishnent of 
the middle school covering grades five through eight 
will occasion a vast amount of curricular restu^ and 
a redefining of goals for this age group* It will most 
likely lead to the use of art specialists for all art 
instruction down to and including grade five* The 
emphasis on teacher education in art will continue to 
be weighted heavily in the direction of developing com- 
petence as a performer in one or several art fields* 
There vdll be increasing concern for aesthetic theory 
in teacher education* There will also be more use of 
artists as a resource at the secondary level in order 
to teing g]5^s5ter understanding of the discipline of act 
to all.. the students* In the same way, exhibitions will 
become a more frequent event at secondary Mhools, and 
exhibitions"on a wide range of art areas will be made 
available on a circulating basis* 

American participation in interrational meeti^s 
and exclsnges in art education will increas^i, and its 
effect on art teaching will be incalculable* It vTill 
lead to a rethinking of goals and metiiods as vie make 
contact with other ideas; it viill stimu^te many studies 
in crarparative art education; it will give strength to^ 
us, and we, in turn, will be helpful to art educators in 
other countries* 

In closing, I would like to mention something wMch 
I see not so much as a development but as an dnperative 
for art educators— one on which I feel our future 
d^>ends* If we are to bring into the schools the vital- 
ity which now exists in the art viorld and in the culture 
generally, we must become more aggressive in eisserting 
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our tmque educatioiBl role and in securing facilities, 
^plies, and siqjport to make -tiiat possible o We must 
increasingly see our jobs not only in relation to the 
students who have a particular interest in art arrf 
in the secondary grades elect it, but in relation to 
the vd»le student body and to the vdiole ccninunity* Art 
is for all "idle people; until we reach all the people, 
we will have fallen shrart of our responsibilities* 
Although there are many factors worldng for us, time is 
not on our side, foi' there are nany forces vdiich prefer 
to see art k^t weak and ineffective as c general educa- 
tional force and confine itself to work with the gifted 
and with future professionals* Positive action in mak- 
ing our way must be matched by excellence of performance 
in teachingo 

We will, therefore, continue in our dual roles as 
doers and prophets* New directions in art education 
will appear, and we will be affected by them* But, as 
art teachers, we must realize that W3 are also Idle 
creators and formers of new directions, and we must not 
avoid the challenges or sldrk the tasks of this respon- 
sibility* 



Discussion 

Roca: Thank you. Dr* Ziegfeld* 

Now, I will call on Professor Kulenovic* 



Kiilenovic: I don’t want to separate myself ftom tlie presentations 
we heard yesterday and today, but I am not able to 
assess their value from the point of view of teaching 
and pedagogical practice adopted today in ny country 
and in almost all the European countries* I think we 
can say that the foundation of all the presentations is 
the same, vMch is the most uiportont thing, in my opin- 
ion* Their basis is a humanistic approach to art educa- 
tion, the aim of idiich is to liberate the personality 
and to develop and stimulate creative abilities, abil- 
ities vdiich prosnote all the social, technical, artistic, 
and other features of progress, upon vdiich Professor 
Soika insisted in his discussion* Professor Tainmont's 
presentation was undoubtedly equally interesting* 

Because these men use the humanistic approach, their 
points are acceptable to us as far as the theoretical 
side is conc^pned* 
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As to the practical side, at least of those shown 
to us yesterday, there I agree with the critical remarks 
made by ftofessor Brigatti. These realizations are 
contradictory to each other. They have been surpassed 
academically and synthetically, as well as fr^ the 
point of view of modem academism. However, I stress 
again that it is not possible today to assess either the 
theoretical or the practical values of the presentations 
we*ve heard, including the idea of positive aesthetics 
©{pressed by Professor Tairmont, although I welcome it 
as a positive humanistic approach to the subject. 

I would like also to point out clearly that the 
slides showed by Dr. Soi]<a are very close to me. I nope 
that in sa3ong so, I share the opinion of a great number 
of critics and pedagogues vdso have been able, in close 
contact with children, to understand their psychology as 
the basic premise for art education. We should keep 
this in mind, if we want to stick to the humanistic aims 
of art education, on which Dr. Ziegfeld insisted so 
strongly. The freedom of the child’s personality is not 
an abstract theoretical postulate; it is, in fact, a 
series of theoretically defined psychological features 
of the child, as was shown by Professor Soika in his 
systematic presentation. 

Following the development of integral aesthetic and 
psychological unity from childhood to maturity, one finds 
that development of the child’s personality has critical 
periods. There .are periods of stagnation, for exairple, 
during which abiility is lost. And that principle should 
be kept in mind, particularly when we define the method- 
ological approach*) If we adopt the humanistic aims and 
principles of art education that we agreed iq>on in our 
discussions, then vie must detach ourselves ftm the old 
academic practice, ;Mch has already been bypassed. ^ And 
we also shouldn’t adopt a methodology the aim of which 
is just to teach different techniques, not taJdi^ into 
account a peychological side and an aesthetic side of 
art education in children. Such an approach le^s to 
the alienation of the human personality. Starti^ from 
the principle of the freedom of children’s creativity, 
this means freedom from the fear of expression, freed^ 
in the didactic sense from academic and pedagogical 
dogDoatism. Takjjng this freedom as children’s sponta- 
neous creativity from early childhood into maturity, 
and as an individual’s aesthetic adaptation from early 
childhood into maturity, we must put a question vdiich 
even Professor Soika has not answered. How are we 
going to achieve such maturity in daily pedagogical 
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, work? Ntoneix)^ works of contorporary psychologists and 
pedagogues point to this question* It is up to us art 
educators to find, theoretically and practically, ade- 
quate, practical methodological solutions vdiich will 
lead us to our joint cooroon aim of forming -Oie inte- 
gral, free, and cultural personality* 

In this sense, I welcome seme of the solutions of 
positive aesthetics, which was sponsored here by Pro- 
fessor Tainnont* Some of than could, in my opinion, 
be applied in teaching art to youtiis in the adolescent 
p^iod and to mature adults* They could be used par- 
ticularly in schools and technical classes, where the 
aesthetic considerations could contribute considerably 
to the aesttetic qualities of creativeness* However, 

I am not sure whether during his pedagogical and aes- 
thete research work. Professor Tainnont has also 
studied the methodology of this work and particularly 
the methodology of -tdie tuition in secondary schools, 
in which, in my opinion, these aesthetics could be 
applied to the greatest extent* 

I do not wish to make any final assessment of 
Professor Ziegfeld^s paper, but I might say that I 
almost completely agree with all that he- has said, and 
that I, personally, find much in his paper which is 
very close to us in Yugoslavia* 

Yesterday during the discussions there vas sane 
mention of the teaching of the history of art* We in 
Yugoslavia have quite distinct stands on this matter, 
at least we are represented at this synposium 
lx)day* We go from the fact that ttie history of art is 
an historical science to the conclusion that it can 
have its place as such in the general education of 
children and youth, ei-ther as a separate subject or as 
part of art education in general* However, we believe 
that in the period of childhood, which means from early 
childhood up to adolescence, th.ere is no need to teach 
the history of art as a separate subject, even with a 
minimum number of lessons* In our.* primary schools, 
the histoo^ of art is integrated with art teadiing; 
that is, it is a part of the crejitive art lessons* It 
is brought up to date and represented in the curriculum 
of primary schools in the form of aesthetic assessnoits* 

It is a fact that we stilJ. haven’t found the best 
methods in art education in general or in the teaching 
of aesthetic assessment either* Eit I'm convinced 
that we ^lall agree that the results of the pedagogical 
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and methodological researchj which we have presented 
to you here on the broad basis of the general educa- 
tional responsibilities of art education in the primary 
schools, show that we are oriented towards forming the 
Idnd of free peii'sonality which was stressed particu- 
larly in the last report ly Professor Ziegfeld* 

As for the teaching of the history of art in 
secondary schools, here we do not all agree. ^ We are 
trying to find the best answers to the questions of 
how these lessons should be organized, how they can be 
broTJight \q>-to-date, how we can free than from enumera- 
tions of works and authors, and how we can bring these 
works closer to youth wto are getting more and more 
alienated from true creative work and are becoming the 
victims of various amusements and teenager *s excesses. 
Any of our colleagues* e3q>eriences would thus be of 
great use to us, if their aim is what we have already 
mentioned. 

Finally, I must express my great satisfaction 
that this synqposium has brought together the most emi- 
nent representatives of conten5)orary art educations 
There has been a unity of views on the basic questions 
of art education. After this symposium, I think we 
will feel greatly encouraged and will continue our work 
in art education and the education of children and 
youths to their benefit in the first place and also to 
the benefit and lappiness of humanity as a whole,, iri 
terms of its progress and peace. In this view, I wish 
to express my gratitude to the organizers of the sym- 
posium vdio qared no efforts, no means, to get us 
acquainted with the achievements of contenporary art 
education vdiich we sponsor today. Thank you. 



Roca: Professor Brigatti will now give his lecture. 



An Address: "PROSPECTS OF ART EDUCATION IN SWITZERIAND," by Dr. 

““ Robert Brigatti. 

Thank you for your kind invitation. I hi^y 
appreciate having been provided with the opportunily 
to establish contact with a group of eminent experts; 
in this way we will be able to clear \xp some misunder- 
standings. 

I have been invited by our colleague Ro» to talk 
on art education, and I hope that my ideas will be 
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discussed and con^)ared to ideas in other countries* 

At the same timei I hope that we won’t achieve ccsni- 
plete agreement t for contention leads to r*ew ideas and 
thoughts* 

If we cast a glance backwards into the history of 
art education* we can see a series of one-sided solu- 
tions vMch* ■Onrough the application of rigid princi- 
ples* led to dogmatic attitudes* An exanple is the 
attitude toward works painted by eminent masters or 
some other valuable works belonging to a given epoch 
and culture* including those vd»se subjects were drawn 
from everyday life* In Switzerland* the gr^test 
importance was attached to nature a:^ to objects used 
in everyday life* Other subjects were considered less 
important* perlaps because individuals were afraid to 
assume a j^sition of leadership or perils because of 
tradition and the social status of artists* In any 
case* art education in general was rather one-sided* 
Based on a set of absolute and generally accept^ 
principles* it represented an authority and a kind of 
yardstick according to tdiich we could define the peda- 
gogue and the art teacher on one hand and the art work 
of the pupil on the other* 

One of our methodological postulates was the idea 
of progressing ftom easy to difficult themes* from 
less complicated to more c^licated perspective* 
Another idea was the materialistic conc^t of useful- 
ness* i^diich was the basis of every aspect of art peda- 
gogy* The first idea was accepted in Switzerland and 
great importance was attached to it* because it cor- 
responded to the psyche of the people in Switzerland 
and also satisfied didactic tendencies* The idea of 
usefidjiess and worth to the rational economy was also 
widaly accepted* It is important to point oirt this 
attitude toward usefulness* vdiich is a limiting factor 
in the humanistic tradition* 

When art pedagogy was subordiiated to such ideas* 
the teaching became rather sijrple* Authority* of 
which we had too much, mde us accept some recipes, 
and we can show examples of this* Methods and recipes 
are important* for they lead to good results* They 
clLso make it easy to evaluate both the pupils and the 
teachers* But a net^ concept developed which departed 
from them* a new notion based on the creative p^sibil- 
ities and talents of children* This new idea did not 
necessarily eliminate one-sidedness; the concept of the 
child as an artist also led to rigid principles and art 
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pedagogy reduced itself to admiration. However, for 
the first time, relative value was attached to tlie 
authority of ideas. It got us back to the pedagogical 
process. It became the teacher’s responsibility to 
create an atmosphere vdiich would guarantee the crea- 
tive freedom of the child. 

There is a widespread idea that the creativeness 
of the child will inevitably find its full expression, 
but great obstacles were to be overcome. For exanple, 
there was a pedagogical trend or tendency personified 
in the so-called masculine element in pedagogy, a 
tendency toward unifying and equalizing, a tendency 
toward establishing pedantic purity. In any case, such 
natural obstacles prevented one-sidedness, so that the 
relativity of authority transformed itself into rela- 
tivity in pedagogy as a vdiole. 

In the present day situation, the art educator 
is no longer siiiply a part of an ingrown tradition 
vdiich is accepted in education, has a certain role to 
play, and is esqjected to get sane results. Tod^, the 
art educator feels quite different, for his methods of 
teaching depend i;pon his own choice. Allhough sane 
influences that originate in the past can still be felt 
today, he is completely independent. However, he has 
to recognize sane valuable and valid aspects of the 
tendencies of the past. He must also assess his own 
efforts on the basis of the results achieved by his 
pupils. Therefore, the art educator’s task is still 
a very complex one. He is S3q>ected to know his pi^ils’ 
stages of development and to take full consideration of 
them. He is also asked to keep pace with the diversity 
of art today. He has to choose between one material 
and another, between one idea and another, and to find 
criteria for the works of his children vdiich will lead 
to a higher level and better quality in his pupils’ 
work. He is faced with severs! problems during these 
efforts. 

The teacher is also obliged to determine the 
boundary between his own and the pi:^il’s freedom. A 
problem arises as to vdiether the teacher should impose 
certain things iqpon his students, or v^ther he should 
concentrate on those vdio are most talented. Or, should 
he make his greatest efforts with those vdiq are weak, 
leaving the talented ones to help themselves? How many 
students can he have in his class and still take full 
consideration of individual talents, of each child’s 
stage of development? Can he use his private standards 
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as principles? Or, does he not in this way obviate 
sane ideas as they exist among the children? What is 
the dominant 9 rational^ technical 9 at^ constructive 
interest of Ms students? Does it not lead him to 
some satisfaction? And must he not, therefore, adapt 
himself to the possibilities, the abilities, of his 
students, which in turn demai^s that he also devote 
his efforts to the irrational, emotional feelings of 
his students? 

Wbuld it not be useful to stress the great 
values of certain artistic epochs, or must the teacher 
use conteraporaiy art? How can he struggle against the 
utilitarian orientation, vdiile at the same time main- 
taining usefulness as one of the aspects of his 
teaching method? How can he inp:ove his teaching 
meldiodologically when faced with comJ>licated move- 
ments? Should he improvise spontaneously and thus try 
to make his teaching livelier? 

All these problems are extremely conplicated, and 
questions like them can be put endlessly. However, it 
is important that we realize that nany of these prob- 
lems cannot be solved immediately or forever. It is 
difficult to get a final answer; thinking about the 
character of the pupil, the personality of the tocher, 
and about each individual situation, demands individual 
efforts and solutions. Very often we will, have quite 
contradictory responses. Therefore, an ajrt educator 
must be prepared to be a man who keeps searching in 
each new situation, who is quite open to new solutions. 

In this sense his subjectivity beccanes conscious. 

He is engaged personally and is thus rot an objective 
judge or expert. He does not stick rigidly to vdiat vas 
an authority earlier. His objective pinion can be 
seen in different stages of his teaching or through his 
artistic abilities. What is inportant is that it should 
fit each individual situation. Its intensification then 
must grow with the greater diversity which enables him 
to animate his listeners, taking into consideration, of 
course, that they are a group of different people vdio 
have to be led, and that they are not well acquainted 
with the technical side of art or with the theory of 
creative possibilities. So he has to be a research 
worker and an educator at the same time. 

If the art educator is aware of the duality of his 
role, if he sees this responsibility as an advantage 
rather tlm a disadvantage, it develops his love for 





his piofessionj then he can be fully enga g ed in^his 
work* He thus creates a sound fountotion on vdiich he 
can build his own pj^sonal authority as demanded by 
present day education^ which z^equiresy in the first 
place, knowledge of oneself, and vdiich also denands 
that the teacher develop during his work and ijoprove 
his own qualities. This is an aspect of pedagogy that 
has to be taken into consideration. 

If we study the relationship between art educators 
and the task facing them today, we have to come to 
conclusion that only a few of them ^ are able to fulfill 
their tasks. The great majority, it seems to me, feels 
this complex situation as a great disadvantage, as a 
burden* 

It is evident that there is a great necessity for 
freedom of pedagogical principles, a cle^ lliesis, and 
simple techniques. Having too few techniques leads, 
of course, to limitations, because the teacher himself 
does not know them thoroughly* "th® other hand, if 
there are too many techniques, advancement is ^so 
endangered. When the charm of the new is dissipated, 
then the desire to create is bom, and everybody hopes 
that a technique will become a new means of creation* 

If too great freedom is permitted, freedom vMch, in 
fact, liides real imitation, there is an attempt to 
satisfy siperficial aims because it is very easy just 
to adopt given recipes. 

But, here we must add that with an assessment of 
the works of piq>ils, we can present ourselves to the 
public. Certain pedagogues try to impose themselves 
on the public, neglecting the deep necessity of a per- 
sonal education. Thus, every pupil achieves work which 
is as close as possible to the so-called acceptable 
work, but his free work is so tad that the assistance 
of the teacher becomes absolutely necessary. Because 
the pupil depends completely on the authority of the 
teacher, he is devoid of internal certainty and self - ^ 
confidence. The authority of art pedagogy is end^ered 
in such a case, because seriousness and self-confidence 
is are jeopardized. 

Some qualities have econcmdc vali^, some only 
cultural values. When everyone is given a rationalistic 
basis and a clear definition, he develops ^ficient 
self-confidence, preventing him from questioning some 
values. This position on one side can cause pedagogues 
to lose self-confidence. If I were to make a judg)onent. 
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then I would say that all art pedagogues want to accept 
scroething new, and not only passi'^ely; they also want 
to take an active part in it. Th^ want to accept it. 
Because so many great changes occuired in the last 
decade, got used to constant and rapid changes in 
the different streams in art, changes which stimulated 
them still more. If I wanted to rectify the situation 
of art pedagogues, then I would direct them toward 
deeper needs concerning more intimate aspects and fewer 
conscious aspects. 

It is satisfying to know that these art pedagogues j 
vd» suffer from a lack of confidence represent a minor-; 
ity, and if we try to develop initiative in. them, they ; 
will become alive because they have preserved their 
ideas. It seems that this minority outside the center j 
of art pedcigogy vdll achieve deeper security through j 
the new treatment, which won’t be the case with those | 
vdio are very confident of themselves. Such people deal.; 
with problems of art education in a new and fresh way, j 
providing wide possibilities for maturing. It seems tc 
me that, within this group, we shall be able to develop 
a new tendency in art pedagogy. Thus, I would like toj 
say a few words about some tasks we are going to cope j 
with in the future in Switzerland. j 

'0 

It is worth mentioning that in further educa- j 
tion of art peda^gues, spiritual values should be 
pxomoted. We should stimulate a so-called internal j 
plan for action. Final plans, pedagogical plans, 
should not be set. On the corrti«ry, tethers should 
just base their plans on the situation in the school 
in which they work. This principle sho\ildn*t be | 

n^ected. Maybe the real situation differs from 
school to school. When we give art educators a course, 1 
we shouldn’t give them recipes. We should, on the con- 
trary, try to stimulate them to indicate a way, but 
enable them to maJce personal discoveries and do per- 
sonal research work, correcting their mistakes and 
changing their attitudes, if necessary. | 

! 

These candidates should be directed less to;«rds | 
acadanic principles. On the contrary, they should be 
directed more toward the possibility of change, toward 
ti'12 possibility of manifold dev^oproent, thi^ enabling 
them to grade themselves on their own creative basis. 

We should provide them with a chance to accept the new 
role of the art pedagogue. It very often occurs that 
vhat is basic in our task and in our mrk is neglected. 

The reason is not only iKid preparation « It may also be 



the unfortunate influence on children of different 
fashions adopted by adults* 

The talent for public relations is very rare among 
art pedagogues. For that reason, the organizations of 
art pedagogues should tiy to si^jport and develop their 
talents vdierever they exist* The bec,t way to achieve 
this is through different eschibitions and lectures; the 
second is throu^ courses for adults* ALl the partici- 
pants there should be required to take part in the dis- 
cussion and be active* 

Adult education in our country has developed dur- 
ing the last few years, and we expect good results* 

The attitude of the adult man is formed, but he is 
eager to learn sonething new* Also, the opinion pre- 
vails that understanding art tendencies of the present 
time can be achieved only through a personal presenta- 
tion; for that reason there is great interest in 
organizing such an approach towards art* 

Our authorities in Switzerland, as well as in the 
other countries that have social ideas, consider this 
side of education very inroortant. In our country, we 
can*t say that the attitude is sufficiently positive* 

It would be fine if we could establish in Stdtzerland 
a tradition in art along with tradition in pedagogy* 

The improvement of mterial circumstances, on the one 
hand, brings a great deal of leisure time and, of 
course, greater opportunities for using this free time 
for the further promotion of each individual* However, 
we should also not forget that, on the other hand, this 
leisiEre can lead to a certain saturation which causes 
the individual very often to neglect the need for spir- 
itual advancement* Therefore, it is necessary to have 
a twofold impetus: an open appro^ towards tradition 
in art, consisting of active participation in discus- 
sions, and an e9q>Icnatory approach to contemporary 
trends in art* As an example, we could mention the 
spiritual problems of our times vMch threaten to numb 
petrify us* Scc^ consider material security to be 
sufficient as one of the basic foundations, but differ- 
ences among classet^ are also considered to be important* 

When the idea that everyone has the right to edu- 
cation first appeared and \ihsn it was finally realized, 
a certain leveling was unavoidablos and, ther^ore, quite 
understandable* At this time, various kinds of sch^ls 
emerged* Then too, there weore numerous possibilities 
for creativity and various talents* Djring the first 
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six years of primary jchool^ those \4bo were particu- 
larly talented were somehow given less attention. We 
devoted particular attention to those who were weak^ 
wl^e those who had developed aiy independent abili- 
ties were l^t more or less to themselves* Efforts 
towards an individual approach in art education^ pai>- 
ticularly as regards the talented and gifted, should 
be developed, so that they are given the necessaiy 
l^dership, which they merit* Not only should the more 
gifted make separate classes, but I am becoming more 
and more convinced ttat the differences in talent are 
f^t among the children* We must learn that any si5)er- 
ficial restriction is against freedom and that it will 
iipoverish the pupil, thereby creating poor artistic 
mettle* 

Every kind of standardization is deadening* With 
pluralism, I first see Ihe possibility of a very com- 
plex situation with different relations existing 
betwe^ the different talent groups within a nation, 
and within the whole of humani'ty* I see a possibility 
of providing the basis for future coopemtion* 

In the caonposition of such multiplicity lies the 
tendency to ^press the so-called cold intellectualism 
and to substitute for it the strong, irmtional aspect 
of life* Along with this goes the enrichnent in our 
contact with a child as a child and his creative free- 
don* 



I think that artistic education during the last 
fifty years has developed many new aq>ects and that in 
the future much more may be expected* To achieve more, 
howevQ?, our constant efforts in detecting new contents 
a^ fores of art education are required* The integra- 
tion of art education with general education cannot be 
attained in the same way that a scientist achieves 
integration* We cannot measure the intensily of our 
efforts as a sc.^entist can* This cannot be achieved 
by making art education just transform itself into a 
copy of a scientific education or by just using verbal- 
irtic forms in order to justiJ^ art education* Such 
aims both for formalists aid those who imitate them 
would not suffice* So must not measure or approve; 
we must believe, because only in that way will the 
necessity prevail* 

When I coimunicate a principle to my pupils, the 
principle contains just the rrcessaiy amount of law, 
vMch is not to the detriment of artistic freedom* 
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Here I have in mind esctenal collective laws 
internal individual freedom# Our piqpils in Switzer- 
land decide this on the lowest rung of the laddo?. 
Escaping from uncertainty, they very eagerly adopt 
the laws of artistic education. If the teacher points 
them in the right direction, it becomes the first step 
towards individual creation. But, we can*t say that 
we achieve this a great deal. We observe order, wMch 
is characteristic of our people. Many of them, wliile 
still taking into account the so-called irmtional 
minority, consider this as a meditative attitude toward 
the state. 

The difference decreases, nevertheless, and pros- 
pects are rather bright for the future that those who 
are not numerous today will be considered as positive 
phenomena of creation. There is a possibi3.i1y that the 
mjority should look into a mirror. In many cases this 
would be negative rather than positive, and it seems to 
me that it would be better for* a greater number of 
people to experience what is truly creative freedom^ 
possibility for almost unlimited enrichnent, a possi- 
bility for organic integration of all significant forces 
That is the basis for intensive relations among ^ple, 
a higher human phenomenon to which we should aspire. 

Does this demand include everything? Maybe. It is as 
a result a most significant factor in art education in 
Switzerland. 

Roca; Thank you. Professor Brigatti. 

The next lecture is by Professor Manthey. 



An Address; "OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE ASPECTS OF THE PROCESS OF 
— pictorial creation,” by Professor Karl Manthey. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. It is a great honor rbr me 
to be here among you. On behalf of my colleague, Hein- 
rich Witzke, who is sitting beside me, and in my own' 
name, I should like to express our de^ gratiti^e for 
the kind invitation and for the very warm ho^itality 
accorded to us here. We have ccme ftoni the German 
Deraocxatic Republic to beautiful Yu^slavia to see and 
hear, but in the first place to leam. At the same 
time, we attach the utmost significance to being among 
you— among people who share our fe^ings and who are 
working on the same task of educating youth in art. 

We are extremely grateful to the organizers and 
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initiators of this syrnposium* and we are very happy to 
be able to attend* 

Everything that we have heard and seen hsre has 
iipressed us deeply. Yesterday evening we saw a very 
nice collection of children’s works in the Yugoslav 
exhibition* and we have been following with the greater 
attention all the lectures and presentations of our ejni- 
nent colleagues* 


% 


Art educators today are faced with the problem of 
determining their objectives in a clear way* I should 
just like to join my eminent predecessors in attfflopting 
to solve this problem and to refer particularly to one 
specific point* that is* Ihe methodology of teaching 
in the process of forming a painting* I do not wish to 
speak at any length; I just v»nt to submit a report on 
my experience with children* and to tell you vhat iry 
main preocci^tions were during these efforts* 


• 4)9 

si 


I think that one of tlie basic problems is the fact 
that in the process of creating a work of art* we are 
always concerned with people vho are engaged in creat- 
ing in a concrete situation* During this process* they 
are trying to use their creativity and to fulfill a 
certain task that has been set before them. The proc- 
ess of fulfilling their task is a very cooplex one* 








It is extremely difficult for a teacher to deter- 
mine vtiat will stimulate each child* How he overcomes 
his main obstacle* indeed* whether he overcomes it cr 
not* depends largely upon the extent to which he has 


' 
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managed to adapt to the process of creation a^ to 
motivate it rationally* The rational motivation of 
art education is an essential prerequisite for success 
in our task* And in speaking of success* I do not mean 
tte success which is visible in the works produced* I 
think it is important to concentrate on the process of 
creation itself* and to orient our efforts to ^diat is 
happening within the child’s mind during his work* dic- 
ing his process of creation* he tackles a certain 

task. In my opinion* and I think that this was already 
stressed both yesterday and to^y during the meeting* 
such motivation has both an objective and a subjective 
aspects 

. As for the objective aspect* it is a matter of 
solving a particular ixcblen* of ccnpleting a ta^* of 
acquiring knowledge a^ ability* In order to be able 
to use this great wealth* we need a certain amount of ^ 
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systemization* I also believe that the objective 
n^essity expressed here of acqurring and applying 
artistic possibilities is necessary even in the peda- 
gogical process itself* Thusj we should be realistic 
and try to give this necessary education. But* we 
are faced with a great danger; it has alreatfy been 
mentioned by ny eminent colleagues that if eduction 
takes place only according to materialistic principles* 
then we become convinced that children should be faced 
with \diat is objectively necessary and required by the 
plan of art education* and we forget that in ord^ to 
give them further an^ietus* it is necessary to stimulate 
.^ry child inciividu^ly* to give him sufficient space 
the play of his imagination. As has been already 
mentioned* particularly by Professor Brigatti* t^ 
predomiiance of the teacher’s goal in art ^ucation 
should be replaced by the manifold activities of each 
individual piq>il. That principle not only stimulates 
creativeness* but also helps the resultant work of art 
to be accepted and assimilated* 

Then we are faced with another aspect of motiva- 
tion. From the objective f^ors in the process of art 
education* we go to subjective ones. I have already 
mentioned that the process of educating to the greatest 
extent is transformed into the realization of the sub- 
jective. We believe that the subjective moment* the 
personal moment* requires greater attention on our part. 

On the other hand* we believe equally that the subjective- 
ness cannot be extracted* detached from everything else* 
Should children be left to themselves? No* at least ipt 
always* if we are to lave systematic pedag^. Certain 
tasks should be fulfilled* tasks idiich should be above 
the pupils* personal wishes. 

Finally* the problem is to destroy the opinion that 
the success of art education lies in works of art* in 
drawings idiich may te of better or lesser quality* ^ This 
is not the only criterion. Neither are the criteria in- 
form results achieved by one claiss. With such criteria* 
the pedagogical task may seem to have been fulfilled* 
but it is vary dubious that the task has really been 
fulfilled from the point of view of art pedag(^. Here 
we have n:3t only a question of the facts of fin^. 
achievements* but we must consider whether creative j^ 
is present. 

To refine canotion* to make children accept life* 
all this carmst be presented just vocationally and tech- 
nically* because that constitutes only one side of great 




^forts made by art pedagogues* The child) Idie pi5>il» 
is just our material) -the clay which we form, but 
^ is a soul as well, a soul which wants to express 
itself freely through this process of artistic crea- 
tion* 



In conclusion) I would just like to say that 
motivation is necessary to guarantee objectivity and 
continuity* ^ On the other hard, this aspect of indis- 
pensable objertivi"ty shoiild not be limited through 
cold calculations* Rationality is not in question here. 
I^iowledge is not the most important aspect of this expe- 
rience* The main point here is to enter into deeper 
layers of the soul* In order to detect what is inside 
the phenomena of nature and the outside world) this 
stould be understood* If we succeed in our art educa- 
tion, we v^l have succeeded in gaining the essential 
prerequisite for man to becane refined as a human 
being. 

Here I would also mention the subjective factor 
and the personal aspect* The pipils who must stick to 
the task that has been set are limited to that task. 

Much depends on the task and to wtat extent it is fixed 
for tte piqj^s* Each pupil also has 1he task of prov- 
ing his individual will, which is very important in the 
creative si'^tion* It is very difficult to establish 
these relations* They do not always result spontane- 
ously* We are faced with a long process, and we do not 
always succeed* Very often we have periods of happi- 
ness alternate with periods of sadness. We are very 
often faced with them. This interchar^e of jcy and 
Scidness is characteristic of our vocation* 

It is a kind of prerequisite to point out what is 
cha^eable and «diat is essential, and to make us present 
subjectively the objective reality around us* In the 
end, we present Itoth. We should have in mind not only 
tte work of art itself, but also the happiness of crea- 
tivity in art. The necessity here is a de^ sympathy, 
a sympatly that must have logical aspects, but along 
with ^diicl should also go love of children and love of 
humnity* 

Professor Jankovic spoke yesterday about a heart 
and reason which should be united* This idea should 
really be supported, heartily sipported; our wish is 
to avoid the danger, the differo'-ces here and there, 
r can*t say that difference al^ys succeeds. New solu- 
tions, new motivations, are always our task* Thaiik you 
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v«py much. 



Discussion 



Roca; I now give the floor to Professor Jankovic. 



Jankovic: After today’s presentations it seems to me that the 
differences between us indicated at the end of yes- 
terday’s session have been mitigated. I would like 
to agree with what my predecessors said yesterday. 
Although there were some differences* I "ttiink that 
elements upon which Dr. Tainmont insisted can be dis- 
covered as well in. the free ®^ression of children. 

The organization of the conposition* the relation 
between colors— all these things are contained in 
children’s free expression* depending* of course* upon 
the age group. Ifeybe these seeming divergences are 
apparent because we wore not able to conceive the idea 
more dei^ly in our meeting in Brussels. But the dif- 
ferent results may also cane from the fact that Pro- 
fessor Tairmont develops his theory on the basis of 
preparing the educator. 

We adopt a different attitude. We o:>ncentmte 
on younger age groups. For this reason* it might be 
logical that we meet somewhere in between. It is very 
wrong* howe»/er* to build up a closed system— as Dr. 
Barkan mention^ yesterday in his discussion vdien he 
spoke of the necessity for openness. In my paper I 
also pleaded for us not to close the programs of art 
education. And Professor Kulenovic also stressed that 
if we close our circles* we may be faced with acade- 
mism. I myself would like to dwell on free artistic 
expression and would use an old pattern in the analysis 
of the works of art. 

Works of art have constant and changeable values. 
Constant val'ies are well-known to us. That was 
stressed yesterday during the presentations. The 
changeable values* on the other hand* depend on the 
criteria for the class and the influence of the teacher* 
in general. I pointed out the evolution of children’s 
painting* and we all had the opportunity to see for our- 
selves that the results achieved by children now are 
different than they wens two decades ago. A sort of 
qualitative change has occurred* thante to the better 
preparation of teachers for their vocation in art edu- 
cation. The influence of*the teacher and the newly 





established criteria are evident* But we cannot sat* 
isfy ourselves wilii vdiat has been achieved* The ele* 
nients of irmtionality should express thenselves more 
freely* 

In connection wildi this I would mention the history 
of arty vMch was also discussed yesterday* Our views 
are identical with Professor Ziegfeld*s» that we cannot 
satisfy ourselves with the history of art for secondary 
schools and general education in all schools» as for 
exanpley in industrial and other vocational schools and 
technic^ schools for architecture* In the schools for 
general education« in order to secure cont5.nuity» we 
would plead for the creative moment in aiqr practical 
work* This method liberates the pupils ftcm a natural* 
istic burden^ naking plastic values more understandable* 

In Brussels) we had the opportunity to see the 
application of wlat we heard yesterday in Professor 
Tainmont's presentation concerning as^ysis of works of 
artS) vdiich seems to roe facilitated establishing a bal* 
ance between practical work and the analysis of works 
of art) vdiich is a very interesting combination* In 
those schools) history of art would merely be taught 
in a very small number of lessons* This is dictated 
by relative circumstances* A great number of current 
authors write about the life of fom and plead for it* 
Ttenk you* 




poum SESSION 




Chairman: Dr. Charles M. Dom 



Introductory Ronarks 

Dom: We have with us at this session Professor Jaroslav 

Brozek of Czechoslovakia, vho brings us greetings from 
the National INSEA Corinittee in Czechoslovakia, vMch 
is arranging for the meeting of the 18th Congress of 
INSEA in Prague. Professor Brozek. 



Discussion 

Brozek: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to give 
you a short announcement from Prague. Dr. Uzdil, the 
President of the National INSEA Coninittee for Czecho- 
slovakia and President of the Preparatory Comnittee 
for the 18th INSEA Congress in Pr^e, has ask^ me to 
extend to this symposium and all of you here his most 
sincere greetings. I take this qpportunity to thank 
Professor Roca and the other organizers of this sym- 
posium for their very kind invitation and the warm 
reception accorded to us here in Belgrade. 

The preparatory work for the Prague Congress is 
drawing to a close. This will be a very significant 
session, and an enormous exhibition is being prepared. 
The program is made up of two hundred reports. They 
will be divided into plenary and ccnmission meetings. 

All the work that this entails is not small. Prague 
and the vdiole of Czechoslovakia are prepared to give you 
a very warm welcome. I wish to e)q>ress the thou^ts of 
our R?esident, vdro looks forward to meeting you in 
Prague. Goodbye until next week in Prague. Thank you. 



Dom: Thank you for your greetings. Professor Brozek, and 
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your warm invitation to come to Prague. 

I new want to call on Miss Hipjell to ask her to 
s^ a few words about art education in England. 



Hipwell: Professor Roca asked me last night if I would s^ a few 
words about the present trends in art education in Eng- 
land, and it certainly gives me pleasure to do iMs. 

I th;^ that soroelMng quite extraordinary is h^pen- 
ing ^ our country. There is in all the arts the most 
amazing upsurge of creativity — ^not only in the visual 
arts, but in the other arts as well. And idiether one 
^proves of what is happening, idiether one ^proves of 
tte Beatles and their equivalent in Carnaby Street or 
not, one has to admit that this is hr 3 ppening, and. quite 
obviously it has its roots scmevdiere. It has its roots 
partly in the approach to education and partly in our 
nature as a pecple. Quite obviously one nation varies 
from anotiier in many different w^s. 

I would like to try to esrplain vdiy I personally 
think ■^ere is this upsurge of creativity, but I would 
enphasize that I am esqiressing only ny own personal 
views here. To ejplain this movement, I have to go 
back briefly in liie history of art education in Eng- 
land. At the beginning of the 19th century, our 
^vemment debated hew best to improve the people’s 
apprroiation of good things in art because they were 
convinced that if they could improve the taste of the 
people, the ;^ple would demand well-designed manu- 
factured articles, and the manufacturer, in turn, would 
provide them. All of this was debated in Cemnons. As 
a result of this discussion, in 1851 the first govern- 
ment art schools were established, and a quite extra- 
ordinary thing for England h^pened. We had the only 
directed educational program that has ever existed in 
our country. It is interesting that they programmed 
art and science together for fifty years. They decided, 
and this is rather ironic in this day and age, that sci- 
ence was very easily dealt with in terras of education, 
because all of the facts were known. No others wera to 
be discovered, so this subject was easy to teach. So 
science was left to develop as it would. But the gov- 
ernment established a program,, a syllabus, for art 
education. From that, we learned our very first and 
most important lesson as a people: that direction of 
ary kind leads to sterility, simply because direction 
cuts out creativity, or can cut it out if pipils and 
children are overdirected. This was a very important 
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lesson. 

After fifty years, it became obvious that this 
approach to art education had failed, and so we 
entered into a new era in which gradually as a res^^t 
of the work of various outstanding educators, inevitably 
influenced, of course, by people like Cizek, Whitehead, 
^4arion Richardson, Daiey, and Roger Fry, we tended to 
use what in our language we called a free approach to 
education. And the approach did indeed becwne free. 
There are many interpretations of this word freedom in 
art education, as we can see as we listen to it here 
on this occasion, and observe the results. We learned 
something inportant from this approach in our country. 

We learned that with this method one really did enooip- 
age and develop creativity, true creativity. There is 
something in our makeup that makes us frightened of 
over-teaching. We as a country are completely free. 
Every indivicbral, every teacher, is free to formulate 
ideas, plans, programs, and syllabuses as he wills. 

And this freedom, coxqjled with this new development, 
lasted a long time and added scmetliing further to the 
development of art education in England, 

But, perhaps this approach has ©pne on too long. 

I certainly am afraid of over-theorizing in art educa- 
tion. I*m certamLy afraid of over-teaching. We look 
at the work of many other places, and we shake our 
heads and wonder whether it is for us. 

Now,, in the present day, we come to -^s upsurge 
of creativity, to the work that is appearing up and 
down the country, in every establishment, from nursery 
schools to colleges of art. We find that these people, 
left to "tiieir own devices, but with a certain amount of 
requirement from the government, are rethinking their 
approaches to art education. And something quite 
remarkable is emerging, I think, someliung vMch I am 
convinced is related to this creativity that is to be 
found in so many other walks of life. Both in art 
schools and in the secondary schools, too, students are 
now being helped to put together the lessons that we 
have learned from the past: that some direction Itelps— 
if that direction means eissistance in terms of skills 
and techniques, but that the utter and conplete fr^cm 
of the individual is absolutely essential to creativity. 

I must s^ that all of this must be related to 
everyday life, to general education, to the genersd. cul- 
tural knowledge and life of the people. And so the art 
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education of our country is growing closer to the field 
of general educaticn9 ^yihg up witdi it through the ipeans 
of everyd^ life. I think that it is because of the 
re^rochexnent between art e^cation and general educa- 
tion and everyd^ life that we have this upsurge of 
creativity. 

As an art teacher, I have always felt inclined to 
criticize art teachers, because I think that we have 
tended to stand in our ivory toiiser and wait for other 
people to approach us. Then we shook our heads in sor- 
row, becau^ we felt that people of other disciplines, 
the academics, were not p^ing sufficient attention to 
our subject, perheps not giving sufficient honor to it, 
certainly not using it adequately. I think the fault 
has been ours, because we have not approached these 
people ourselves. We have stood aside. We have conr- 
sidered ourselves sanething special. I think that we 
need to go out to meet these otl^ people. We need to 
learn from everything that we have around us, from 
every opportunity. 

If we can add all of this knowledge to the heritage 
that all of us have in our various countries, then I 
think that art education will forge ahead everywhere. 

I think that tto is the ijiportant lesson vhich we are 
busy learning in England at the moment. It has a long 
way to go. I can add, finally, that I am convinced 
that gatherings such as this give one the opportuni'ty 
of culling still further knowledge to help us in our 
very important work. 



Dom: Thank you. Miss Hipwell. 

I now give the floor to Professor Itegjer. 



Magjer: Honorable delegates, I would just like to tackle a 

:^blem and to stimulate some discussion on it, if it 
is worth discussing. First of all, I want to s^ that 
I am thankful and very happy to have heard the brilliant 
presentations here. I agree with all the basic postu- 
lates of all -the papers, and I do not speak out of 
oourte^ and out of incapacity to luake distinctions. 

I agree with the essentikl statements in all the papers, 
except for one statement made ty Professor Barkan, vho 
considered that the bases of the papers were different. 
Well, X wouldn't agree that this raises as serious a 
question as Professor Dr. Barkan indicated. Ife saw a 
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basic difference in the ^preach to the problems of 
art education. To answer him, it seems to me that we 
haven’t sufficiently stressed the difference in subject 
matter of the p^>ers. 

Professar Jankovic spoke about general problems 
concerning art education, and Dr. Soika discussed the 
art education of school children from the pre-school 
age iq> to puberty, vdiereas the pc 5 >er by Professor Tain- 
nmt was directed to art education in secondary and 
hi^ school. This means that different problems were 
discussed and that all were discussed in an appropriate 
w^. Vfe can ask the 17-jfear-old boy, for ejcan 5 >le, to 
paint his impressions from the circus, whereas the 
7-year-old child cannot make pictures on the basis of 
theoretical knowledge. From these examples, everyone 
will understand vhat kind of schools are in question 
and vhat the role of art education is in them. 

Al'thou^ it was not specifically pointed out in 
the papers, clearly in one country art education may be 
treated one way, and in another country in another way. 
Also, of course, the purpose of art education in the 
secondary school is different from the drawing lessons 
in the vocational school for art teachers. I listened 
to the papers subconsciously as if Yu^slav schools 
were in question, althou^ I should have been aware of 
the fact that the system of education is different in 
different countries. 

In our country, the primary aim is to develop the 
cecities of differentiating basic art values. The 
purpose is not to teach a child to draw or to paint, 
but to acquire the c^)acity to evaluate aesthetic qual- 
ities. In one word, the future citizen should be able 
to distingui^ vhat is beautiful and what is ugly. In 
our country, we are faced with the problem of methods 
for art educ:ation. To understand our problem one must 
look at recent history. 

Before the second World War, Yugoslavia was an 
agricultural cx>untry; after the War it became an indus- 
trial oouritry, and peasants moved frcm villages to 
towns. When a peasant ocmes to tcwn he breaks all the 
links with his village and the ^arth from which he 
derived all of his aesthetic and moral standards. He 
beocmes detached and, as a result of the way of the 
tcwn, he is surrounded by new and cheep values. FTm 
the point of view of art, it is just sham and trash, hut 
this is the only thing accessible, both intellectual and 
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financial. 

In any village, even the most remote one, the art 
pedagogue vdll work easily witii children, if he is 
familiar witii the traditions of the regiaiu He just 
builds on the string basic background. But another 
problem arises with the children of these new town 
citizens. In some cities we had, before Ihe war, less 
than 200,000 inhabitants and now we have more than 10 
iuFidred thousand. Here in the mushrooming cities, the 
art pedagogue has nothing to build ig»n. He has noth- 
^ to <^elpp, because the basis for the development 
is missing* He must create a basis; he must establish 
solid foundations for art education. He must cn^te a 
oonmon ground for the children idiose parents came from 
villages, for those whose parents came from the coast, 
and for those fdx>se parents were bom in the cities, 
all of jAkmo. now live in tiie same milieu. 

Along with building solid, positive foundations 
for the better understanding of artistic values, the 
art educator must, at same time, destroy the strong 
shell of the trash. This is a mth^ strenuous and 
dangerous task. It is a great responsibility as well. 
If he makes a wroi^ step, then the love for the value 
can be destroyed in children forever. There lies, in 
Ihe majority of ^es, our Yugoslav problem, and I 
believe that si m ila r problems exist in other countries 
as well. This was unfortunately not mentioned in the 
pc 5 )er of Dr. Ziegfeld, or at least not dwelt upon. 

For better aesthetic understanding in children 
have no art traditions, an adequate method of positive 
aesthetics would be most useful. I use something simi- 
le, vhich is acceptable for children from ten to 
fifteen years. So^ of my colleagues approve, some 
dis^prove, some are sk^tical. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that Ihe system is strenuous, but undoubtedly 
useful, owing to the fewt "fhat in our secondary schools 
there is no art education. At the most critical moment, 
then our diildren are fifteen years old, we leave them 
to themselves and to the trash of their milieu, from the 
point of view of art education. I thank you for your 
patience. 



Dom: Professor Didek has cisked for the floor. 



Didek: I should like to refer to just a small part of all that 







I have had the opportunity to hear on the education of 
duldren and on the role of the artist in art educa- 
tion aimed at maintainir^ tiie creative force and even 
developing it further. Some of the assets of the 
artist, the creator, in cooperation with the child, 
manage to keep up the creative p&r’c of a nation. Art 
creates links among people all over the continents 
mediating to them thiou^ the dinensions of intuition 
and consciousness. Since we attach the greatest signif- 
icance to ■tiiis matter, we have noticed in our analytical 
research that the relationship between the adult and the 
child and vice versa can sometimes be defozned if we 
im^e a program of woz^ planned befordiand upon the 
children, thus putting tlm in a dependent position in 
relation to the adults. 

At our institute we were completely free to stucfy 
and compare experiences in teaching. Vfe also iised all 
the international experience we had at our disposal to 
add to our own knowledge. Therefore, we studied the 
works of such great art educators as the famous zxames 
in the Bauhaus groip and Picasso, fho several times 
discussed the relativity of relation^ps to the £ppear- 
ance of new space distributions in our world. This 
finally led us to new conclusions in the psychological 
field. All this was used to maintain among the youth 
and children tiiat basic nucleus needed for the develop- 
ment of their creativity. 

It is my opinion that the sources used for our 
work require a great deal of discussion and mutual 
excchange of views, in order <mi the one hand to develop 
them in a particular direction and, on the other, to 
create something very beautiful and gpod out of "ttie 
enviroment we live in. This environment is, in our 
country, rapidly going thrxx^ a great transformation, 
vhich denfaz^ the qui^ transmission of knowledge from 
the adults to the children, and vhich must also take 
into account all the requests and aspiraticms of the 
children to take an active part in t^ life of adults. 

We attempt to equip the youbi with the experience of 
adults because we notice that children wish to grow up. 
We feel that we, as pedagogues, should not set any 
boundaries between the art of adults and the art of 
young people because the young want to learn about the 
secrets of exdstence and the work of the grownups as 
soon as possible. That is vhy we want to treat both 
the imagination of children the imagination of 
adults at once. 
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There are seme cemnon erreative assets in the work 
of ^young scihool children of seven to nine 3rears old 
which coincide in many r^sspects with the work of adults. 
This phenomenon led us to ti^ conclusion that, in seme 
resp^s at least, we can assess the work of children 
critically in accordance with the laws applied to art 
in general. 



We went on with our analysis and determined that 
art education and our work in this field have much in 
oenmon with the crafts, vhich develqped throu^ a 
tradition and which use the same formal processes in 
order to attain tite dimensions of the products of the 
hand crafts. We included this in our program as well 
in OTder to close the gap between the vocation of 
teaonii^ at our level and at lowm? levels, atteiripting 
thus to eliminate the difference in teaching at lower 
levels. 



Because of the abrupt development of our world 
and the resisting numerous new problems of a techno- 
logical, philosophical, artistic, and scientific char- 
acter, our pedagogical material suddenly became so 
cemplex and complicated and so broad that we came to 
the conclusion that the image of a contemporary art 
creator should include some more universal points of 
view, some exj^iences from all the other branches of 
activity. This, we 'fought, was needed in order to 
create a more complete picture of that the contenpo- 
rary child, in the service of the conternporary world 
and in his relationship with other professions, should 
be and that his contacts as a sociological being should 
be. 



It is clear to us that such a brief reference to 
this problem of raising the quality of our work to the 
level of creativeness demands much more detailed stucly 
of all t^ very delicate problems that make it ip and 
vhich heighten its great cultural value for humanity. 
Only through stuefying the work of ptpils can we without 
much more ado get to know people b^er. We devoted 
all oar attention to this point in order to make yourv? 
p^le better informed and better able to make contact 
\^th all the types of youth throughout the world. That 
is vhy we used several schematic, systematic approaches, 
in carder to siiplify from well-kncwn factors ^hich are 
cxrni^ to almost all artists, young people, and even 
artisai^; that is, they all wish to compose the elements 
of their work in such a way that they caan make a homo- 
geneous whole and present their basic idea. 
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Thus, we thou^t that 'tiie cxn|)osition was more 
ds^jortant than any decadent tendcsncies in the presen- 
tation of certain ideas. Our aim was to prepare crea- 
tivity in such a way that it wou].d correspond to a 
certain individual as well as to a fimctional unity. 
fisv3i we found vdien analyzing nature, vdien analyzing 
geometry and mathematics, when anal3rzing plysics and 
other sciences, that we could see numerous natural 
elements intertwined with the realistic, elements which 
are the result of man's activity. When stu^dng these 
problems we did not foi^et the poetic foundations which 
children carry within Ihemselves ftm the very begin- 
ning because their relationship towards the world is a 
sinple one without aiy prej\jdices or biases, without 
any burdens of history, or ary other factors which 
mi^t hinder them from giving full and true e?q>ression 
to their imaginations. 

I have tried to suppress the children's feeling 
■that a great distance divides •them from ”the adults, a 
feeling vhidi prevents children from joining -the world 
of adults quidcly. I have -tried to sigjpress -this feel- 
ing hy pointing to the equali-ty be-tween -the work of 
children and adults. I do so because we reached the 
conclusion, which also c^pears in many philosophical 
works, -tijat some adult works retain the elements of 
(hilcbren's creativity until death itself. Therefore, 

I -think we are not wrong vhen we approach -the problem 
of children's creativi-ty at -the same time as we approach 
adults' creativi-ty in order to maintain that freedom and 
sin 5 >lici-ty at a higher level at -the academies or in the 
organized consciousness of our time. That is why we 
came to the conclusion that art education in the primary 
schools should be on a very high qualitative level so 
■that we can get a full picture of -the aspirations and 
assets of our world. 



Thank you. Professor Didek. 

I will now call on Dr. (Dole. 



LiJ^ the other delegates, I should like to -take this 
opportuni-ty to ejq>ress my c^jpreciation for -the opportu- 
ni-ty of being here. I shall bri.efly tell you some-tiling 
about the program of work -that I am engaged in, in one 
of the cities of the IMted S-tates in -the upper midwest 
part of our coun-try. I come from Minne^X)lis, Minnesota, 
vhich is not our largest city, but one of our middle-sized 
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^ties. We have ^>pr«dinately one hundred schools 
i n c lud i n g grades fttm kindergarten throu^ twelve. Of 
these, seventy-five are elementary schools and twenty- 
five are juniw and senior high schools. In our S5^em 
of art educaticai, the classroom teacher teaches all 
are^ in our elementary schools also teaches art. 
Assistance to these teachers comes from art resource 
teadhers and the consultant or director of tihe program, 
the post vdiich I fill. Tlie junior and senior high 
schools are served by specially trained teachers 
are enployed to teach art in these schools. 

I would like to point cut briefly something of 
what our concerns are in the development of the art edu- 
cation program in a public school system, which m^ be 
typical of this part of the country. If I were to state 
our chief concern at the elementary scdcol level briefly, 
I think I would s^ it in two words: developing aware- 
ness. To do this, we try to help the children in our 
elementary schools— that is, kindergarten throu^ grade 
six, from about the ages of five through twelve, to 
explore a variety of art materials purposejM.ly. 

^ We feel that ty helping children ejq>lore— not 
accidentally, but in a purposeful manner— a diverse 
group of art materials, we may help them to develop 
their own creative capacities in relation to their 
total pattern of groii^ and development as they are 
ing tlttx>ugh the elementary school years. We find that 
all children at this age are eager and enihusiastic, 
and that all have the capacity to enjoy and express 
themselves individually and personally by working with 
a variety of materials. We ^e to help them feel that 
they are developing and growing, and gaining as they go 
along in an understanding of the basic elements with 
^ch they are working: fonn, line, space, texture, 
and color. Ihis, then, is the first form that our 
developing awareness takes, that of direct working with 
materials, personal e:q>ression. 

The second concern, and one tdiich I feel is beoom- 
^ increasingly inportant in the thinking of teachers, 
is a very strong need among children for a growing 
awareness of the appreciation of art of their own time, 
as well as of the p^t. And I mi^t say here that we 
are concerned, not just with the art of our own area 
Ixrt with world art as a vd»le. We have in the city of 
Minneapolis two outstanding art galleries, one which 
covers the art of all ages as well as it is able to and 
one vhich devotes its energies more specifically to 
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oontenpcjaraiy worics, not just from the ttiitett 
but f rom oilier parts of the world as well.c We are also 
provided with many opportunities by Tti& University of 
Minnesota, ^ch is one of the major universities of 
the United States. So there are maiy sources of direct 
appreciation. We also tzy to provide our classes with 
quality reproductions and slides of exanples of art 
from all parts of the world. This, then, is an area in 
»Mch we help children to gain an increasing awareness 
of the art of the world, both past and present as they 
go through the elementary school years. 

At the junior and senior hi^ school levels, the 
emphasis of our program is perhaps sli^ly different, 
though there is still great ooxicm for person^ eapres- 
sion, allowing for the full develqpjment of individi^ 
creative capacities throu^ ejperiences with a varxety 
of art materials. Here we are concerned that the junior 
hi^ school student gain in self-understandii^, learning 
about his own feelings, his own reactiOTS, his own con- 
cerns as he is developing and maturing, growing toward 
adulthood. Vfe are also concerned that he te aware of 
his role as a future citizen, developing his relation- 
ships with others as he grows toward maturity. So this, 
then, becomes the essence of the interest in his p^^ 
sonal espression at this level. We also v^t our junior 
hi^ school students to begin to gain a wider, deq>er 
background of the art of their time aid Ihe art of the 
world and there is a continuing enphasis on eppreciation. 

In our high schools, vMch include grades ten 
-t-hm iigh twelve, art is an elective pn^raro* Not all 
students take art at this level, but increasing numbers 
do choose one or more classes in art during their high 
school years. And here, too, the personal form of 
eipression is the most important aspect of the program, 
along with the continuing appreciation of art. 

In closing, I would just like to mention ^t we 
feel has been one of our greatest needs and esplain our 
-attenpt to fill it. We liave been conducting as maiy 
in-service teacher work^ipps as we can. ^iis means that 
we go into schools, elementary schools, for example, ^ 
work directly with the classroom teachere when the d^- 
dren are not present, giving them ejperlence in working 
wit> materials as children mi^t do, so that they know 
how to handle them, and brx>adening the experiences that 
th^ mi^t have had in their college preparation pro- 
gram, thus helping them to learn haw to work with mate- 
rials, We also have tried to give these teachers, who 
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woric with the children but w!» are not trained art 
specialists, a richer esqperience in the c^reciation 
of art. Ue have conducted a ininber of these workshops 
in the past year, and many teachers have indicated that 
thqr feel it in^wrtant to work directly wi.th materials 
and also to have experiences in ^^reciation of art. 

This topic takes us back, I think, to some of the 
statements that were made the first day of our confer- *• 
ence, fdien we spoke of the importance of art history, ' 
and I think Ih?. Barkan referred to the interest here 
in the possible relationships between art history \ 

stuc^ and creative art work. It has been our e3q)eri- 
ence that the teachops feel very strongly that the 
€}q)erience in c^reciation is more worth»diile when it 
is combined with the creative esq>erience and the study 
of the art of the past and the present. 

I think perhaps this is enough to tell you some- 
thing of our program because Dr. Leatherbury is gping . 
to tell YOU something about the program in another one i 
of our cities. | 

« 

Dorn: Dr. Leatherbury will now describe the art education | 

program in another Anerican city. ^ 

' 

Leatherbury: Dr. Dole has described a program vhich I think is very 
typical of many of the programs in the United States. 

I think essentially everything that she indicated about 
the program in Minneapolis also describes the one vhich 
I represent, and I don’t want to repeat idiat she said, 
^jwever, I would like to mention the uniqueness of our 
positions. I think that Dr. Oole and I perhaps have 
positions vMch are different from those of the other 
IMted States delegates to this synposium, and perhaps 
even different from seme of the positicmis tdiich most of 
the other members of the syonposium hold. We are siq>er- 
visors or directors of art in large American cities, 
and in such positions we are in daily contact with 
classrooms and children and teachers. So, we are con- 
cerned with vhat is happening in a very practical way 
on a dey-to-day basis between children and teachers. 

Perhaps that makes it more appropriate that we are 
speaking this morning toward the end of the conference, 
because I think that everything \hich has been said 
during this syiposium naturally focuses on vhat is hap- 
pening between children and teachers in an art program. 
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The city that I represent is San Diego^ California, 
vMch is in the southwestern comer of the United States. 
You might be interested in knowing that it is the twelfth 
largest school district in the t^ted States. It has one 
hundred and sixteen elementary schools, thirty-seven 
junior and senior hi^ schools, and three junior col- 
leges, vdiich constitute the first two years of college. 
All of these are operated under one school district; 
thus, the art progreim for vdiich I have some leadersMp 
responsibility enoon^passes grades kindergarten throu^ 
\jhat would be grade fourteen. We have approximately 
160,000 students in those grades. 

The program at the elementary school, as in Minne- 
cqpolis, is vdiat we call a self-contained classroom, 
with the elementary teacher responsible for the art as 
well as for approximately nineteen other subject areas— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, science, heallb, hand- 
writing, and the vdiole range of other subjects. I 
mention this because I want to identify one of the new 
directions in art education in a moment, and it relates 
to this self-contained classroom. In t^ secondary 
schools we have a requirement of one semester of art 
at the seventh grade level, and, in the hi^ schools, a 
requirement of three semesters in fine and/or practical 
arts, which means that the students m^ elect the vis- 
ual arts or music, or the boys may choose an industrial 
arts class and the girls a home economics course. 

There also is a wide range of elective courses, so 
that students may elect to follow an art program for 
their entire secondary school period. Despite a very 
crowded curriculum, we have some students vho elect 
art throug^ut their high school years. 

I think that all of the papers and the discussions 
that we have heard during this syn^xssium have pointed 
towards and emphasized that new directions in art edu- 
cation occur at the classroom level. It seems to me 
ttot change tcdces place only in classirooms where there 
is interaction between children and teachers. I*d l^e 
to identic some of the new directions in art education 
in San Diego; perhaps they will illustrate some of the 
directions that are taking place in the country. 

In relation to the professional staff, both Dr. 

Dole and I have mention^ the self-contained classroom 
at the elementary level, and I indicated to you the wide 
range of subjects that is taught £y the elementary cl^s- 
room teacher. I think we are eaqperiencing an increasing 
concern for more specialized help in art at the elementary 
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level) and diffezent school districts are taking 
different ^proaches to this problera. In San Diego, 
we are now woridng on a resource teacher program in 
vdiich we identify teachers with strong art backgrounds 
and place them in schools vhere th^ can help other 
teachers do a better job of teaching art; th^r arrange 
for Ihe exchange of classes, so lhat teachers tdio are 
more qualified in art do the art teaching, and teachers 
who are more quali f ied in other subjects bring their 
specia liz ed background to those subjects* At the sec- 
ondary level, we are particularly concerned with getting 
highly trained teacher-artists. Our secondary and col- 
lie teache^ra inclu^ people who are active profession- 
ally cis artists. They participate fully in professional 
creative work, arxi thl^ exhibit their work. The art 
consultant in our elementary schools is a well-known and 
oonpetent s^ptor and it is this kind of person "Oiat we 
are continuing to Ipbk for to teadi in the secondary 
schools and serve as consultants* 



A third development, vhich, it seems to me, consti- 
tutes a directicsi in art education, is the increasing 
use of ooraninity resources, that is, people and agencies 
in the ceranunity vhich can contribute to the school pro- 
gram. nie museums emd art gall^pies, for exanple, are 
deeply involved w ocxitributing to classrocm programs. 
But the practicing artist in the comnunify is also 
brou^t in to talk to children and to demonstrate how 
he works. The other week, before I left San Diego, I 
observed a program that we had with a potter, vho came 
into an elementary school to demonstrate his work. The 
diildren observed him and then utilized that they had 
learned in their own cley modeling. Thus, they had the 
experience of seeing a potter at work, and they had a 
chance to talk to him a^ discover vdiat his problems 
are as a professional artist. 



I think there is also an increasing amount of 
resource material being made available to teachers. 

With over one hundred schools and about 2,500 teachers 
in those schools, it would be utterly impossible f(^ 
anyone in a position such as mine or Dr. Dole's to 
affect classroom practice only by supporting teachers, 
vho, in turn, affect practice. We, therefore, have a 
wide range of resource materials, instructional mate- 
rials, fdiich teachers can adcq>t to their methods accord- 
ing to their needs and to the interests of their classBS. 



To look at curriculum for a moment, I'd like to 
mention several things. First of all, we have extensive 
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involvement of teachers in curriculum develppment. Over 
half of *0)6 teachers in San Di^o participated, at sene 
time during the year, in curriculum oemoittess, in wesrk- 
shc^s in vMch curriculum was developed, discussed, and 
planned. We tiliink that the active involvement of teach- 
ers in curriculxm development constitutes s tr en gth for 
establishing new directions. 



We are ooncemed with identifying those aspects 
of the art pzpg^ idiich m^ be organized sequentially. 
Semetimes I tbink tiiat we have not identified the 
aspects clearly enougih, but we are trying to do this 
in very definite ways. There is increasing concern 
about vbat children are learning about art through their 
involvement in art; thus, liie p rogr am is not merely free 
esqpression, for as they esqness liiemselves creatively, 
th^ are also learning vdiat they are using in terms of 
art. 



Ibere is also a growing interest in humanities 
programs, multi-discipline ^proaches to learning in 
vMch art, music, drama, and danoe are related to his- 
tory and other disciplines, so that the students can 
see the interrelationships of arts. This is a fairly 
new ^>proadi and we are e>q>eriencing a rather rapid 
development of such humanities courses. 

At all grade levels, we are also e}<periencing a 
growing concern with art history and art ^preciation, 
and teachers are very anxious to give much more atten- 
tion to these areas. We have in;>lemented the teaching 
of these subjects with textbooks, reproductions of 
painting and sculpture and architecture, slide col- 
lections, with films and filmstrips, and all types of 
audio-visual aids; thus, there is this renewed enphasis 
on art history and s^preciation. 

While the dominant trend lies in providing art 
education for all children, and in recognizing idle 
values of creative activity, we also have a program for 
talented children. In San ^ego, we have developed a 
program in vMch children at fifth and sixth grade 
level, ages ten-eleven-twelve, are identified by their 
teachers and involved in special Saturday classes. 

At the secondary level, they are identified and may be 
involved in Saturday workshi^s held on the college cam- 
pus. Ihe secondary students are invited to a series of 
art lectures in the evenings, and semetime during the 
year we have a major exhibition in the museum in San 
Diego, vhidh demonstrates the ta].ent of our students 
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to the oGmnunity 9 1^ parents, and the staff. I 

These are sane of the things that we are concerned | 
about in curriculum. In all of these areas the teacher | 
is very deeply involved. I should mention one other 
thing thich seems to me is gping to influence art at a 
rather rapid pace in the nact few years. That is 
Federal support vhich is now going into art education, 
fhich started for the first time in the last year or 
so. Throu^ the Arts and Humanities Act, vhich was 
passeo the Congress of the Ibiited States, funds are ; 

being mai^ available to develop programs in the arts 
and hunanities. The developooent is just getting under ' 

way and is very rapidly going to be f^elt in the class- •- 

roan. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, vhich | 
was also passed by the Congress, provides for other sip- \ 
p«3rt to our program; tdds, too, is very r^idly affect- 
ing classrocm practice. These are some of the directicais 
in vhich we are moving in art education on a practical i 

everyday level in one of the major school districts of 
the Uhited States. 



FIFTH SESSION 

Chaiigant Professor Josip Roca 



Discussion 



Roca: 



I would like to open this final session of our syn^osium 
hy asking ftofessor Barkan if the question he asked 
the first day of our meeting has been answered to his 
satisfaction. 



Barkan; I don*t know that I can answer the question as you ask 
it. Rather than try to answer the question, I would 
prtfer to take advantage of your having Mentioned it to 
try to e;q>lain 'Oie meaning of the question tiiat I asked. 
In a certain sense, I really didn't ask a question. 

What I tried to point out is that there are some useful 
(^ferences in interpretation, and indeed seme useful 
differences in point of view, that have been e)q>ressed 
by different persons during the several days of our 
deliberations. At the san» time, there have also been 
seme very significant sirndLlarities. 



More specifically, in r^ard to the cciiiiient I made 
in r^erence to the stiKfy of art historyo permit me to 
be personal for the moment. I used to think that the 
way to stuefy art and the way to learn about art--indeed, 
•ttie way to achieve some artistic wisdom and sensib^ty— 
was to learn and have o ppo rtunities to work as artists 
do. As a matter of fact, my own education was strongly 
pointed in that directic»i. However, after I began to 
teach in a university, I spent many hmirs throu^ the 
years, talking wilh pe<^le like art historians, art 
critics, and aesiheticians. To my amazement, I discov- 
ered that many of these men had never held brush in 
hand, never dhipped &aay at a piece of stone, never 
made a pot, never built a piece of sculpture, but they 
were encxmoously sensitive to, enormously kncwledtgeable 
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about, the nature of art. I*m speaJdng personally, but 
I would that a good raary other people in art educa- 
tion in the iMted States have had the sanse puzzling 
experience. 

Now, the point I tried to ma3<e was that possibly 
there is more than one route to salvation, that is, 
there m^ be more than one way to achieve artistic sen- 
sibility. I*d even put it more strongly— possibly the 
diversity among Ibe pi 5 )ils and the students that we 
teach requires differences in ^preaching them. For 
exanple, it is possible that some children, some stu- 
dents, mi^t a^eve BK«»e, mi^t find greater satisfac- 
tion, if you will, in direct participation— learning to 
create woette of art— Pereas other students might well 
achieve equal satisfaction from seeing themselves 
reflected in the magnificent creations of artists in 
our own day and artists throughout history. 

I would sa^ that the ooncepticxi of this possibility 
constitutes a relatively new direction in /ynerican art 
education. I don't think we know the answers. However, 
I do know that we are involved in extensive experimen- 
tation and extensive research trying to test the possi- 
bilities. My point in mentioning this idea the diy 
before yesterd^ was to suggest that our considerr>tion 
of new directions in art education mi^t well include 
some self-criticimn, some reoc^idemtion, and some 
re-examination of the habitual pattern of education. 

I would, therefore, repeat that there might be 
multiple routes to salvation. I am not certain of the 
answer, but it mi^t be that for some students a balance 
between the creation of works of art and vhat 1 would 
call the perception and the apprehensioi of works of art 
already create would be profitable, vdiereas for other 
students it mi^t be much more profitable to be involved 
only in the making of wrarks of art. And alternatively, 
for still others it might ^ inordinately more profit- 
able sinply to learn to see in works of art vhat artists 
try to do, that the difference is between the wsy or^ 
artist has achieved his vision, whatever it is t^t he 
has tried to paint or sculpt, aiKl vtiat another artist 
has done, either in our own time or in other c^ges. For 
exanple, oempare the theme of Mother and Child that 
artists have dealt with throu^ the centuries as treated 
by an artist of the 2Cth century and say two or three 
artists of other centuries. What is the meaning of the 
theme Mother and Child to artists in different times, 
different ages? These inportant problems are essentially 
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what the arts deal with, There are many possibilities, 
but it seems to me that one of the routes to new direc- 
tions is, inched, questioning, criticizing ourselves, 
in fact, doubting tdat we habitually do, and perhs 5 >s 
testing alternatives. 

Historically, in Aneiican art education the his- 
tory of art was tau^t sene thirty to thirty^ive years 
ago. Then, with the enphasis on creative ed u c ti o n , 
and on greater respect for and greater attention to the 
individuality of children, 'die traditional teaching of 
fdiat I would call chrcmological art his'tory was thrown 
out of our schools aboost entirely, wow we feel the 
loss of it. But, we are not returning to -the oonven- 
•tiOTal, -traditioTial, chronological teaching of art 
history. Let me simply point out that as soon as a 
teacher a^ a child to look at a painting made in 
1960-1966 and compare it to a painting of cm hundred 
years ago, two hundred years ago, fifty yea^ ago, or 
five centuxdes ago, 'the teacher is introducing 'the 
historical dimension. The stuty of art history, I 
would insist, is rx 3 t x^eoessarily uncreative. It c:^ be 
as creative as 'the active participation in 'the making 
of works of art. 



Roca: Thank you. Professor Barkan, 

Now, I give the floor to Professor Tabakovic, 



Tabakovic: At 'this symposium we have made a great effoort to solve 
a problem t^t is signifiemt for humanity as a vdiole 
and for our culture, namely 'the struggle against illit- 
eracy in art. In 'the process of 'tte develcproent of 
our modem civilization, 'the division of Ichor and 'the 
necessity for narrow specialization has led to 'the 
fragmenta'tion of 'the iiKlividual, depending on what he 
is required to do by industry and protihjction. Thus, we 
have an incomplete modem man, a partial man, a man vdio 
is a brain, an arm, a foot, an ear, an eye, but not a 
oonplete human being. Such degradation of humanity 
entails serious n^ative omsequencses 'that have a be^ 
ing on 'the individual's feelings and senses,^ The uni- 
versal man has diseppeared, and alcxig wi'th him have 
gone 'the world relations which were to humanize our 
existence and our mutual relations as well as our 
cooperation, to 'the de'triment of 'the development of 
our cul'ture. 
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Our ocninon wish and our tasic is to do everything 
lossible to convince the re^nsible bodies that 
literacy in art is very ingportant and that esqaression 
eind creation through art is equally in?)ortant to every- 
d^ existence. It would be desirable if INSEA, through 
its organization and activities, could possibly set up 
institutes in its member states to \diidi conmon workers 
could come, enabling the partial man to be transformed 
into the universal man. At such institutes we could 
use visual work and auditory work, and all other means 
to prcroote humanity and to stucfy culture thoroughly. 
Thus, w erjuld set basic principles and provide 
possibilities for adiieving aims of INSEA, aims 
vdiich are oomncai to all of us. Thank you for your 
attention. 



We will now hear a few words from Professor Dodd, from 
Canada. 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may just ccrament on Dr. 

Barkan’s statement, I heartily concur with him in Idiis 
approach to teaching because I fervently believe in the 
uniqueness of the child. Therefore, I, too, believe 
tiiere are maiy ways of teachir\g. 

Personally, I am concerned witii training teacher®. ^ 
One of our greatest concerns in Canada is the problem 
of trying to introduce original works of art to our 
teachers. This brings me back to Dr. Barkan and the 
teaching of art hist^. We feel that this subject 
requires a very sensitive teacher who does not dcminate 
and vdio does not foist off second or third-hand opinions 
of works of art, but somehow allows the student to come I- 

to the work and begin to read it, or try to in some way 
apprehend what the artist has done. But, I do want to 
emphasize the inportance that we place on the original 
work, because tre do not get the original through the 
mass media, through slides, through illustrations. We 
tend to forget the work of the artist in looking at Ms 
personality. Rather than seeing the original work we 
tend to look at tiie illustration, wMch, nerhaos* is in 
poor color. ‘ * ' 

In Canada, where we are spread out over vast dis- 
tances, we don’t often have the opportunity to take our i 
students to museums and galleries to see the original 
works. We hope that we may be able, to seme extent, to 
bridge tMs g^ through telecannunications, through 
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television. 2ii this w^, we my be able to help ^ 
studios, our workshops, our classrocnis, at the same 
time bringing the original work to the stuctent and to 
the teacher. 



I have a few proposals to present to you, and I should 
like to ask you for your opinion of them. These pro- 
posals were mde by our colleagues from the United 
States. There are five items, vdiich all refer to the 
organization of means of cooperation amcaig nations. 

The first proposal deals with informticai and the 
organization of various forms of exchange. The second 
is to initiate comparative studies to increase infor- 
mtion. TTie third is to promote the exchange of indi- 
viduals. The fourth is to study the influence of 
certain social and other factors u^n art education, 
and the fifth is to encourage the international support 
of art education by each individual nation. If I have 
not interpreted these items accurately, I would ask 
Dr. Dom to correct me. 




I think you have interpreted the proposals adequately. 
These were the topics vMch I touched on briefly the 
first dsy^ vhen Professor Roca asked me to identify 
the reasons for the develqpment of this synposium. 
Professor Roca has taken these points up specifically, 
and I hope th^ are clear to you. 

Now, that we have spent two and a half days in 
exchanging thou^ts about art education and in describ- 
ing our programs, I tiiihk we have d^ie a v^ry successful 
job of informing one another about the "things we value 
and about the directions in which we wish to work. Ihe 
proposals Professor Roc:a has indicated merely make the 
suggestion that, through cjur efforts here and at the 
Congress in Prague, we can begin to develop mechanisms 
or means by which we can continue this exchange. At 
this moment, we are asking those of you present for 
suggestions as to how we may oontinue this exchange of 
information, how we can cx>ntinue to encourage scholars 
to move from csountry to country, to spend time and to 
learn of new methods «hich are evolving in the maiy 
countries r^resented here. I know personally, ar^ I*m 
sure that the individuals coming here from America agree 
with me, that this exchange during these three d^ has 
been extremely valuable to us. Vfe have a selfish inter- 
est in si;pporting activities of this kind, because we 
feel that we are more isolated ty distance from the 
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ideas of art education in the uorld than many of you, 
and, therefore, the quest^ns ^licih have been raised 
are questions vdiich we think will help us. I hope that 
they will help you, too. 

At this time, as Professor Roca has indicated, we 
would like suggesti(His ^:om you as to how we mi^t do 
furliier work together, and as to vdiether you believe 
future synoposiums of this type, vdiich allow us time to 
talk with one another and to learn more about each other 
as persons, would be valuable. If so, perhaps you might 
make some suggestions as to topics of interest vhich we 
could ^preach for ftxrther understanding and develop- 
ment. I certainly hope that our three d^ here have 
been a beginning of something that will continue for 
many years to come. 



Hipwell: I*m grateful for the opportunity to add something to 

vhat has alreacfy been said. 1% particularly impressed 
by these five points that Professor Roca has just made 
on behalf of Dr. Dorn. These are ide^ that have been 
in the minds of many INSEA people for a very long time, 
and indeed, I was recently in correspondence with Dr. 
Soika on some of these points. 

I think that it is particularly important that 
we should further this work of exchange, and not only 
the exchange of personal views, as we are exchanging 
them this rooming, but the exchange of e}q>eriences, 
vhich I think should go zdg^t into the classroom, and 
the exchapge of documented knowledge A?om country to 
country. I have already made the suggestion, which I 
would like to put forward again tod^, that there should 
be, if we can organize it throu^ our various soedeties, 
a clearing house in eaoh country vhich would see to it 
that this information was disp^'sed and that queries 
were effectively dealt with in a scholarly fashion. 

I think that *hese ideas do need to be implemented, 
but in a truly scholarly wsy. I think lhat we have to 
make certain that we are not thinking, working, and 
exchanging merely at the superficial level. I think 
this is a real danger. As I s^, this idea has con- 
cerned me for a long, long time. I have myself medi- 
tated on the possibility of furthering such work through 
INSEA. I cannot e9q>ress strongly enough that I would 
support Ihese ideas, and how much I wo^d wi^ to iden- 
tify myself with them. 
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1 would add another word shout the s m all groins, 
such as the one idiich we*ve had the privil^e of 
attending at the moment, i^ain, forgive me if I speak 
from a personal point of view, but I think they are 
invaluable. Even in tiie larger congresses, I think 
that the majority of us would agree that the real value 
oomes vdien we are able to break up into s m a ll greets 
and really discuss, really exchange ideas. I think the 
dey is gone vdien people are willing to herd together in 
l^e numbers and listen to words, many of which are 
repetitions of much that has been said before. I don*t 
mean it in a derogatory sense, but we need practical 
escperience, and we need involvement, personal involve- 
ment. 



Seme members of INSEA were kind enough to oome to 
England, some two to three years ago, vdien we organized 
a gnaii stud^ groiq). The members of my society in Eng- 
land felt that the e9q)erience was invaluable, and 
indeed we are at the moment maJdng plans far another 
sudi gathering. Now I hope that we will be able to put 
it under the umbrella of INSEA, vdiereas originally it 
was under the auspices of the English Society for Edu- 
cation through Art. I, therefore, wish to add my 
si^sport to this idea of developing these small groups 
of people, meeting and discussing, observing, and work- 
ing in ttvi various countries. 



Dom: I would like to ask a question of Miss Hipwell. You 
have made the point, I think, that the exchange of 
information should be both practical and theoretical. 
From the practical standpoint, that device do you feel 
would be the most successfuU. and perhaps financially 
feasible? Would you suggest the ^change of persons to 
view actual classroom teaching in the various countries? 



Hipwell: This was the principle on vhich we based our stuety group 
two or three years ago. I agree that an exchange should 
ideally take place in the classroom as it were. Of 
course, one can exchange teachers directly, but I think 
that it is also extremely valuable for two teachers from 
different csountries and with different c^proaches to art 
education to get together on oommon grou^. It was on 
this idea that we based our stu^ institute three yeai^ 
ago, and we found it invaluable. 

There was, however, one immense problem and that 
is, of course, the problem of financ^es. We were only 
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able to solve that by receiving all our guests as per- 
sonal guests, anci thk« are liniits as to how far iMs 
meliiod can be used. I really am not able to off^ a 
helpful suggestion concerning this particular aspect 
of the j^blem, the wie of finance. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced tiiat such an exchange is invaluable. Per- 
h^s one elution liiat is ocming out of the activities 
of INSEA is the formation of personal friendships, 
vMch maJce it possible for these exchanges to take 
place with a m ini m um of esq^ense to tite individuals. 



Ziegfeld: I would like to oonnent on the value of fimaii meetings. 

Not oily do I strongly endorse the idea of having meet- 
ings ^Mch are relatively small in size, but I want to 
emphasize particularly that it is not only what happens 
at tte meeting itself that is inpcrtant as it is v^t 
continues after the meeting. I was fortunate enough to 
take part in a meeting in Bristol, England, in 1951— 
fifteen years ago— and I am still in rather active 
correspondence and exchange of ideas with perh^s half 
of Idie people vdx) were there. Out of that meeting was 
fostered a great exchange of persons. A number of peo- 
ple came to Nor^ America and talked at various times. 
In other words, a small conference vdiere one has the 
opportunity not oily to get to know people, but to 
understand somethii^ of their ideas, tends to set in 
motion a vhole chain of events which are even greater 
■fhan the original irpact of the conference itself. 



Hipwell: I would agree fully with what Dr. Ziegfeld has just 
said, but I would suggest that it goes even further 
than this, if I can again refer to the meeting of which 
I have just spoken. Not only were the people vdx> were 
involved in that particuLar meeting immediately put 
into contact with the people idio attended, but they, in 
their turn, involved other people, and I should say 
that, as a result of that meeting, several hundred 
people are alrea<fy involved in this work. 

I would suggest that vMle it is very interesting, 
indeed, and very useful to us to meet in this way, we 
have a duty to other people. I enjoy meeting again 
m^ of ny friends fdiom I have met on so maiy occa- 
sions, birt it should not be just for us alone to go on 
meeting in -^s wey. I repeat, I enjoy meeting you all 
very much, indeed, and I regard you as very dear friends 
even thou^ I®ve perhaps only met seme of you through 
correspondence. I have met others personally, and I 
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look forward to a new loeeting. But we should not, as 
we would say in England, "hog” this e}q>erience. We 
should see that it is spread to other people as well. 

I think that we have an inportant duty here, because 
if we do not do this, then the treonendous v^ue that we 
are getting from these meetings will not penetrate into 
our countries, and this, after all, is v^t we are con- 
cerned with— the spread of interest in art education. 



Manthey: ladies and Gentlemen, I have been listening with great 
attention to these proposals for our further cooperation 
e:<pre8sed by our American colleagues, and I think tiiat 
we should certainly endorse and sippcrt all of them. 
Further, we should now try to determira how to realize 
these proposals. I agree that one of the roost important 
aspects is meetings between people cci^Aing from all parts 
of the world, idiich makes possible t7.ie establishment of 
personal contacts and exchanges of views. Here in Bel- 
grade, we have had a wonderful opportunity for such 
personal contacts whidi will be of great help to us in 
our future work, giving us greater possibilities for 
further progress. 

I think that it would be particularly ^xxi if we 
could espand our exchanges of information throu^ pro- 
fessional journals and books in our field that are pub- 
lished in different countries. We shall then be able 
to see how things are settled in other countries. Per- 
h^s in this way we shall even discover seme journals 
that we have never heard of. I think that INSEA should 
work toward this constant exchange of information 
through bibliographies, if in no olher way. Throu^ 
them, we would at least be informed that these journals 
exist. 

I clLso believe that another proposal is inportant, 
the proposal that these meetings shc^d be held at dif- 
ferent levels. I think it is particularly inportant, 
for instance, that teachers m^ mutual visits, that 
1diey attend lessons in schools, to be able to get 
acquainted, personally, on the spot, with the method 
that is used and the in which the lessons are given. 

It would also be useful, from time to time, if we 
oould have scientific conferences vdiich would stu<fy 
some very specific problems, after which documentatioi 
ar4 resource material would be presented. I have in 
mind seme special problems, suc^ as, for instance, fdiat 
the inpression of a work of art is upon a child, how 
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the diild experiences a work of art at the dif f ezent 
stages of his develppotent* Dp* Barkan alrea(fy spoke 
about this* I tiiink that it is a very interesting and 
very ccnplex problem; it would be very interesting to 
stu(fy this problem of perception and reaction to a work 
of art, and to make this problem a point of concrete 
researbh work. 

Another^ topic that was mentioned in the p^>ers and 
d^cussions is the relationship between ttie teacher and 
his piq>il9 the problem of dirertion on the part of the 
teacher and the problem of free creativity on the puoil. 
^ far sh^d the direction go, to ihat extent should 
it be ^plied, and that should a child achieve before 
he should be allowed to be free? I think that a lot of 
■Qiought could be devoted to 'tiiis matter and a vdiole 
vane”^ of experiences and practice could give us nete- 
rial for some research work. This would not necessarily 
have to be done in a large meeting, but I think that we 
could discuss and stu(fy these problems in the future and 
thus achieve some exch^e of views <»i these matters, 

A thi]^ problem vhich I think we could discuss is 
the ccninunicative function of art. This subject 
inclines not only paintings and drawings, but also 
Sadies of the effects of modern education, a knowledge 
OT vdiich would be of great significance in educating a 
hu^st. These m sane of ray proposals for some spe- 
cific problems vMch I think we could study, the results 
of ;hich could be presented at a national or intema- 
ticml meeting* 



Humbert: When we speak of exchange, I would like to mention the 
special gallery for children’s works of art iMch we 
have in our city p Sevres. I would here propose that 
we ^chaige esd^itions to see the results and works 
achieved by children. For example, in the gallery at 
Sevres are tl^ works achieved through the use of posi- 
tive aes'tiietics, conducted by ftefessor Tainroont; then 
there are the works of children from other countries. 



Fot the exchange, we would be interested in com- 
plete docim^tation of professional literature, sylla- 
bus, and slides from some countries. In the IMted 
States every school has its program. In our country, 
w have programs adopted by one vhole republic. So, 
it w^d be of great value to see vhat programs are like 
Moth^ countries. I would like to see the exchange of 
information among institutions. 
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I also agree with ISnglish colleague's insi^- 
ence upon the exchange those directly involved in 
the work with children. It is beocroing a necessity 
and I think that this kind, of work really ^xxild be 
conducted. In speaking about future meeti^s, an 
exchange of c5>proaches would greatly facilitate our^ 
mutual understanding. We are very much interested in 
developing our pedagogical services tbroug^ museums. 



Tainnont: I should like to add an idea to vMch I personally 

attach some importance, and that is liie idea of conbat- 
ting the dissipation of ideas. At this meeting, sev- 
eral speakers have stressed the necessity of organizing 
more meetings. They have done so because they feel tiie 
danger of allowing ideas to disappear as they do in 
large congresses fdiere too many ideas and subjects are 
mentioned. Small groups and small meetings are one 
solution to this problem, but there are also others. 

I think there is a need to limit the topic to be dis- 
cussed at a meeting, as has been noted by our German 
friend. He suggested several subjects. If we would 
take one subject and lir^it it, I thixik then we would 
avoid the danger of allowing ideas to dissipate. I 
believe that the ideas to be presented on a certain 
planned subject should be concrete and practical. They 
should be illustrated, and we should be able to remain 
at the meeting for some time, so that we can discuss 
the idea and present our own personal views. In this 
wcQr, really deep exploration of the question would be 
stimulated. Umially one speaks for about a quarter of 
an hour. When fifty people speak for a quarter of an 
hour, it is difficult for any one to sum up the ideas. 
They are too varied. If I were in a position to organ- 
ize a meeting, I would take great pains to avoid such 
a dispersal ^ ideas. 

In preparing a meeting on positive aesthetics in 
Belgium, we tried to do this. This meeting did not go 
bey^d Ihe idea of plastic sensibility and its compo- 
nent parts. Thus, we limited our discussions to one 
p^icular problem, one vhich could be developed suf- 
Hciently in four days. The people fdx> were present at 
that congress probably had maiQr different ideas, but 
they were able to stu^ one subject thorou^y, and I 
think this prevented them from losing time. 



Hipwell: I do agree with Professor Tainmont's point of view^I 

think it's very important indeed to have these meetings. 
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Equally, I think, 'ttie exchange of ideas is very import' 
tant i^eed for the research work diat INSEA ekild do. 

I mentioned the scholarly side of art education eari.ier, 
and I think that it's absolutely essential for repre- 
sentatives of countries to meet from time to time and 
to decide on approaches to ideas that could be discussed, 
work that could be followed iq>. These approadies should 
be fonmlated by people meeting together, so that every^ 
one understands v^t his mission is, what his tenns of 
reference are. I think that a tremendous amount of time 
is lost because people are not adequately briefed. Thus, 
a number of people meet together rind talk in a st:per-> 
ficial my. This happens beoause people att€n5>t to do 
work fddch has not been planned adequately from a schol- 
arly point of view. 



Eoca: Before I give the ;floor to ary other speakers who mi^t 
like to make some more proposals, I shall suggest that 
a small groi5> meet iddle we are still in Belgrade to 
help us, the organizers of this symposixan, to summarize 
our work in the form of some conclusions vdiich we could 
later send to Ihe participants of this symposium and to 
other members of INSEA. If you would allow me, I would 
suggest a few delegates, namely. Professor Jankovic of 
Yugoslavia, Miss Hipwell from Great Britain, and Dr. 
Barkan from the United States. They could meet this 
afternoon or this evening and draft such a sunmary. 

Does anyone have ary other proposal or any other sug- 
gestions for additions to tiiis groiq>? And I also ask 
ai^rane else who would like to take part in the discus- 
sion to do so. 

If nobc 5 %f else would like to take the floor, allow 
me, on behalf of the Yugoslav National INSEA Committee, 
to conclude the work of this symposium and to say a few 
words and to esqjress my impressions. After that, I will 
ask Dr. Hoffa to say a few final words on behalf of the 
sponsors of the symposium, and finally I will call on 
Dr, Soika, the President of the World INSEA Oraaniza- 
tion. 



I wish to thank all of our colleagues, participants 
in the synposium, particularly those iho presented their 
reports and participated in the discussions. It seems 
to me that a lar^e majority of the participants did 
actively take part in our work, iMch, of course, greatly 
contributed to the value of this meeting. I am excep- 
tion^y h^jpy to have had the opportunity to attend this 
meeting, and I can s^ for ray colleagues in Yugoslavia 




that it was of great value. Vfe shall certainly sv^jport 
the proposals that have been suhnitted for cur future 
ox>peration« 

During the sixteen years that I have been wocridng 
in this profession, I have scnetines been tenpted to 
give all my efforts, realizing that allhou^ the 
work is beautiful, at the sasne tiiae it is very strenu- 
ous. I sometimes felt that I had two enormous piles of 
sand, firam fdiich I was throwing sand into anot)^, to 
make a third. It seemed that this job was futile, that 
our work was futile, b^ause other peda^sgues often do 
not value our work, do not seem to understand us, and, 
do not appreciate this subject. Thanks to the contaots 
vdiich I have established personally with you lately, as 
well as to the exhibition that I visited and the litcsra- 
ture that I read, I have been encouraged, and I have 
done ny best to encourage my colleagues, too. 

In ocsvtacts with teachers in schools that 1 visit, 

I avoid inposing the maiy ready-made patterns of work, 
but I always try, even in the most badcward village, to 
discover W^t teeuher's ideas are and to establish 
links between his faraway school and the center. I try 
to establish contacts between various teachers, because 
without consultations and oontacts our job cannot go 
forward. 

Those teachers vho are engaged in training new 
generations of teachers, and l^se vdio in each country 
are responsible for tiie quality of education are also 
obliged to insist that education be on a very high aes- 
thetic level. It is our duty to assist our teachers in 
the schools, because without these people uto are work- 
ing directly with children there can be m progress in 
the broadest sense of this word. 

This small gathering was, in ny opinion, much 
richer than aiy other gathering that I have attended, 
just because eadi individual expressed his pei^nal 
point of view. Seme edLso illustrated their vie^, vdiich 
is of course always welcome. This kind of meeting ena- 
bled us to clarify certain subjects. The older emd 
larger gatherings can also have positive effects, but 
ufnially they end just with declarative sunnaries and 
resolutions which are printed, but which do not have 
the really great effect and the weight vMch such a 
small gathering can have. I assure you that the Yugo- 
slav National Cenmittee will, in the future, establish 
and maintain personal contacts with you and with your 
national oonmittees. 
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Vfe have great hopes that at a larger meeting and 
at mai^ other snail syn^siians we will be able to ex^s^ 
some matters and seme i^omation even further* I think 
that this pre-oongress gald^ring was ground-lxreaking and 
that its results will be very useful and will he^ us to 
estcQjlish contacts with other ejjpei^. Information ser- 
vices in all professions are very importanto Without 
information there can be no progress in aiy jpofession 
todsy* This is particularly true for education* Thus, 
the Yugoslavs are particularly grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to attend this meeting* I wish to express our 
thanks on behalf of all of them* Vfe are very grateful 
to have had the honor of having you here and of having 
the opportunity to listen 'to your presentations « Now I 
will ask Dr* Hoffa to sey a few words* 



Ho^a: 



Thank you. Professor Roca. Like most art educators, I 
sit here before you wearing severe! hats* I am an Amer- 
ican art educator who h^jpms to work for the govemnent, 
so ocnsequently Z am an American by accident of birth, 
an artist and teacher by choice, and a govemnental 
official by tdiim* This morning I'd like to speak to you 
very briefly in the latter capacity, as an employee of 
the United States Government, and particularly of tiiat 
brench of the Urdted States Office of Education vMdi is 
responsible for the arts and the humanities* We have 
been, as you know, intimately involved in the planning 
of this o^erence for nearly a year and have a concern 
for it and an interest in it vhich I think is more than 
passing* It is a continuing interest, one vhich I am 
certain will deepen in succeeding years* 



I would like to briefly ^11 out exactly vhat I 
do, because sometimes it is abusing, even to people 
in my own country, that an art teacher is working as 
a byrssucrat* Ihe Arts and Humanities Program in the 
United States Office of Education is new* It came into 
being less than two years ago* We have specialists in 
art, music, theater, dance, and film, and we work most 
directly with the research programs thich the Office of 
Education spemsors* Vfe are net researchers ourselves; 
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One of the programs with ^Mch we woric is cal? sd 
the Develqpraental Activities Program; it is a progs^m 
we look iqxsi as a "seeding" activity, as a natter 
of casting seeds out and hoping that they will take root 
and grow. Now, it was under this program that we cos^ 
ceived of this synposium; consequently, our esq>ectation 
is that it is a sekdng activity, that throu^ it we have 
devoted effort, energy, and time to cast seeds— and per- 
hapg sene fertilizer— in the hope that thqr will grow. 



No rrwally j I do not like to speak for ny other 
Anerioan colleagues. They, as you probably have heard, 
speak very well for thacselves. However, in this 
instance, I think that I can speak for them and Sey 
that in terms of the activity vMch we have sou^, we 
are enonnously gratified. We are grateful beyond words 
to the organizational efforts vdiich RxjfessOT Roca and 
his groi;p have put forth to bring this meeting about. 

Our own involvement and our wn ocniidtiiieint has been 
infinitesmally gn^ii oenpared to that which Professor 
Rooa and his group have undertaken. 

I should also add that this is the first time we 
have beoose involved in aiy kind of international activ- 
ity. There are and there will be, throu^ tte resources 
that are at our disposal in Washington, provisions for 
many of the objectives of this ocxiferenoe. The objec- 
tives ^diich Professor Roca read to you a few minutes 
ago mentioned an excdiange of teachers and an &cchange 
of information. I believe that we have sene of the 
facilities for bringing these things about. I believe 
that the relationship iMch exists between my offi^, 
vhich is a gcn/errmental office, and Dr. Dom*s office, 
f^ch is a professional association to vMch pe^le 
belong voluntarily, is a dLose one and very fruitful. 
There are things that each of us can do, and between 
the two of us I think that we can do a great many things 
that neither one of us could do separat^y. This kind 
of working relationship is, I think, going to be 
extremely important in terms of the international pro- 
gram iMch we are hoping will grew out of this ^ynposium. 
There are reports, for example, of research activities 
vhich we have previously sipported, ^ch can be made 
available, either throu^ the channels of INSEA, or 
throu^ each of you as individhials. There aro teacher 
exchange programs which the Office of Education has si:p- 
ported for a great many years# To the best of my kn^l- 
edge, not very many art teachers have been involved in 
these exchanges, and I Ihihk that one of Ihe things that 
I'm going to do then I get back home is to see that can 
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be done to develop sane of the possibilities idiich we 
have discussed hare '^sreugh the programs fdiich are 
avail a ble in Washington, The same thing would be true 
for the exchange of curricular materials, ify office 
or Dr, Dom*s office can serve as a clearing house 
5diere -Ojese materials can be sent for redistribution. 
ThuS) I am here in several o a pa ci tias, 

to tiiis point) I have been speaking to you as 
a Federal enplcy^, I would now like to put on another 
hat, and spe^ to you as an art educator, not for ny 
ooll e agi^s, but for syself. It has been an enormous 
pleasure to be with you for -ihe past several days. I 
have been tremendously enriched by the contacts, both 
the professional contacts and the personal contacts, 
the talks, the conversation, the give and take which 
has been richly rewarding. If there is anything at all 
that I can possibly do to make sure that these kinds of 
meetings continue, I assure you it will be done. Thank 
you. 



Dom: I want to oonv^ ny thanks. The National Art Eq»j- 
cation Association, as Dr. Hoffa has said, r^resents 
some 6,500 teachers of art in the Uhited States. The 
assistance of the United States Office of Education in 
oonductijTg this synposiim is gratifying to us. We 
^rec^te the efforts of Professor Roca, Professor 
Jankovic, and the others vd» have worked diligently 
for nearly a year to make this syn^wsium possible, I 
think we are all indeed gratified at Ihis opportunity 
to be together and to share our views. 

I want only to reiterate that Dr. Hoffa has said 
OOToeming the variety of literature which our associa- 
laon publi^es and has available under its auspices. 

We have a joipial on educational research and philosoply 
^ another journal on the general problems of teaching. 
^ also conduct national conferences within the United 
States and organize many other activities through vhich 
we h^ to disseminate the beliefs of our teachers 
within ttie United States. I want to offer to you the 
sig^rt of our association, as I have done to Dr. Soika, 
1 X 1 any effort that we can make to continue liie waxn 
personal contacts that we have had, 

I would 1^ again to thank Professor Roca, Pro- 
fessor I^eix>vic, Professor Jankovic, and the maiy other 
colleagues in Yugoslavia who have done the lion’s share 
of the woirk here. Our efforts were iwiT>in>ai oenpared to 
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^diat these iiKlividuals have done to make this sj/mposium 
a success. I look forward to seeing you all jjfi Prague. 

Hoca: I now call i^wn Dr. SoiJca, the President of the Inter- 
national INSEA Ccnmittee, to conclude the work of our 
meeting. 



SoiJca: Ladies and Gentlemen, we are coming to the end of our 
qm^xjsium. It has been pointed out many times before 
how valuable and stimulating are such meetings and 
exchanges of opinion. There is alwi^ a vivid exchange 
of pinions among "the representatives of different coun- 
tries, and I am deeply convinced that all of these ideas 
will help intemation^ art and pedagogy, and will fur- 
ther consolidate and promote our movement. It seems to 
me that the most important thing to note here is that 
although different attitudes and e^roaches exist, 
basically we all agree. For that reason it would be 
very well in the future to have congresses and meetings 
dedicated to given subjects. Ihia proposal has been 
made before this very often. As long as real problems 
and real questions exist, art education will exist. ^ 
Many subjects have been suggested; Ihe problem now is 
to classify them according to their value and develop 
them. 



I would also like to state that there have never 
been so many international meetings as there have dur- 
ing tile last few years, and many of these have dealt 
with precise and definite problems in the sphere of art 
pedagogy. Our readiness to understand each other is a 
very inportant basis for our further cooperation on the 
international ^^lane. 

As for the concerns vdiich have been pointed out 
here by the delegates, particularly hy the American 
delegation, I am glad to tell you that we have been 
thii^ing of than for quite a long time, and in Prague 
we are going to give concrete proposals for setting 
four international centers for the development of art^ 
education. Throuj^ these centers in different countries, 
we shall be able to exchange opinions and views, we shall 
organize exhibitions on the basis of exchange, and we 
will carry out research work. The social factors and the 
psychological factors will be given priority. 

You are well aware of the fact tiiat about fifty 
percent of the children have not been given any kind of 
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art education, so there is tremendous work we have to 
deal with, Vte are at the initial phase of our inter- 
national cooperation. I would liJce to allow n^elf the 
freedo m , in o)nnectiGn wi*di the discussions I've heard 
here, p^icularly those with ny Anerican colleagues, 
to state the opinion that a world ccaigrei. s should be 
organized in New York. In that connection, I have 
alrea(^ proposed todc^ that the next congress should 
have a subject in a clearly defined fom, taking our 
knowlecige of tdte results of this syi^wsium into account. 
Dr. Dom, among many others, pointed out the iinportanog 
of interoationed wu^ and the inportance of intensifying 
it. So, in New York we mi^t have the opportunity to 
see seme of the results. 

Finally, Ladies and Gentlemen, I would like to 
thank all the organizers and all who took part in our 
work, all those viio participated in the discussion, and 
equally our interpreters and the menhers of the differ- 
ent institutions. On behalf of INSEA, I would like to 
thank all Those idio very kindly took care of us here. 

I believe that we shall long remember our plecisant days 
in Belgrade. 

To Professor Jarikovic, to Professor Foca, and to 
all the otiiers, as well as to "tiie representatives of 
the An^iep organization. I would like to reitezeite 
my invitation on behalf of INSEA for you to ocroe and 
attend the 18th Congress in Prague. You all know that 
the Congress begins on August 3rd. On the occasion of 
this Congress, we shall have a great international 
exhibition and ^ferent meetings. I ask you to kindly 
accept this invitation. Many problems vhich we have 
tackled here we shadl be able to coitiniK to discuss in 
^:egue. I hope that we shall all meet in Prague and 
work to the benefit of our cannon aims. Well, so long 
until we see you in ]^:egue. 
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REPORT OF THE SUffABY AND REOOMlENDAnONS OQMinTEE 



Following the series of papers were pre- 
sented and the discussions ensued during 
International S^nposiun in Belgrade, Professor Josip 
Roca, the Chairnan of 1i)e fiflii and final sessi(»i, 
called for concluding oonraents. 
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Ftom the many renaxte, it became epparent ininedi- 
ately that the synposium had been greatly eppreciated 
by everyone. Above all, a very valuable exchange of 
ideas had taken place, despite the relatively short 
period of time that the participants had been together. 
Even in the early stages of the discussions, there was 
a :^reshingly sincere and frank exdiange of opinions. 
While the rq>resentatives from the different oountries 
agreed that there was much in ocennon among the ideas 
th^ espressed about visual art education, they also 
revealed and recognized maiQr valuable differences and 
points of eni|hasis. The recognition of these ocmnon- 
alities and the continued examination of the differ- 
ences seemed to denoistrate a premising vitality and a 
direction for streng^ in art education. It was sug- 
g^ed that: 1) differences and similarities in the 
field of art education were fruitful bases far study 
and investigation; and 2) diversity among individuals— 
boldi teachers and pipils— demanded that there should be 
diversity among the epproaches to the stuty of art edu- 
cation and its many problems and challenges. Both 
practical and theorotical studies were seen to he valid 
and necessary. 

The small and intimate character of this Inter- 
national Synposium was also discussed at length. Every- 
one appreciated the careful preparation and the excellent 
organization of the vd»le event, and all were very much 
3Si&ra of nsjich the advance efforts had oontributed to 
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the value of the gartering. BQrcaid this also, the par^ 
ticipants were conscious of the invaluable opportunity 
for the exdi^e of views that had been provided. It 
stinulating and pleasurable indeed to hear the dis- 
cussions amoi^g colleagues frcm ^^ferent countries, to 
hear the presentation and exchaiige of really informal 
views, and to be able to move b^nd some of the ele- 



m^tary and somewhat siqperficial concems in art educa- 
tion. Ihe synposium provided an opportunity to discuss 
ai^ to concentrate on some fundamental problems in ’tiie 
field of art education. As a result, it was unanimously 



agreed that: 1) further meetings of such small working 
groups of representatives from different countries are 
not only desirable but essential if international pro- 
gress in art education is to be made; and 2) that the 
ccnitacts vhi^ are established among individuals at such 
meetings facilitate the further attention and work to be 
done to resolve the problems in the field. 

In the cowse of the concluding discussion, the 
following specific proposals were made by Dr. Charles 



1) that a mechanism should be devised and a pro- 
gram should be established within INSEA which 



national exchange of information and publica- 
tions; 

2) that such a program could and should initiate 
ocnparative studies of inportant aspects of 
art education; 

3) that such a program should work to facilitate 
the exchange of art educationists among dif- 
feiont countries; 



urgent need for systematic stucfy of the social 
and cultural forces vMch are affecting the 
progress and development of art education; and 



most effectively through the establishment of 
a pennanent institute vdiich would 
facilitate, and sipport the international stu< 
of art education. 

These proposals met with strong ejpr^sion of 




Dam of the Nationeul Art Education Association of the 
United States: 



would both facilitate and insure the inter- 




4) that such a program should respond to the 
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5) that the aims of such a program would be served 1 
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^proval and agreement, IXiring the discussion, it was 
pointed out that similar suggestions had already been 
suhnitted to Dr. Soika, the President of INSEA, Par- 
ticipants voiced the opinion that INSEA now reached 
the stage vdiere more scholarly and positive work was 
essential, 

Ihe unanimous approval of the above proposals led 
to some detailed d^cussion from which the following 
emerged: 

1) The kind of work outlined in the proposals 
was seen to be of the utmost importance by the 
representatives of all the countries who par- 
ticipated in the synposium, 

2) It was emphasized that INSEA had done good 
work for mary years at the general level in 
art education, but that the time has come to 
depart from vdiat was beco m i n g now a rather 
superficial ^jproach to the problems in art 
education, 

3) An urgent need was expressed for reliable, 
sound, and scholarly documentation of facts 
and conditions of the existing scene in art 
education, 

4) An urgent need was express^ for invest^ation 
of mary specific problems in art education, 

5) It was emphasized that all work undertaken by 
the kind of institute which was proposed should 
be conducted at an acc^table standard of 
scholarship, 

6) It was emphasized that the exchange of people 
and information for maximum value should be at 
both the practical and theoretical levels, 

7) It ws£ reiterated that more s m a ll meetiigs of 
the nature of this Litemational Symposium in 
Belgrade were essential, and that the partic- 
ipants in such meetings should be p^le who 
are both able and willing to disseminate the 
informatipn in their C3wn cxsmtriss as widely 
as possible. 

The synposium closed witii the reaffirmation of ^ 
cq;preciation for the welcome, the generous hospitality. 
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and the excellent organization provided by the Yugo- 
slavian participants, and the leadership of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Art Education Association 
cabled with the support of the lAiited States Office of 
Education vMch made the meeting possible. Above all, 
there was the reaffirmation of the invaluable educational 
esqperience provided by the occasion. 
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